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THE DRED SCOTT CASE. 


Hegroes ru 


n the Treritories 


Washington, Friday, March 6,1857. 

Chief Jostiee Taney, in delivering the opinion of the 
Court, said that this case, aftei argument at the last 
Term, was directed to be reargued at the present Term, 
owing to difference of opinion existing among members 
of the Court, and in order to give the subject more 
mature deliberation. 

There were two leading questions: first, had the Ctr- 
gqit ('.in-* of the TTiP’»n-f*tates for the District of Mis¬ 
souri jurisdiction in the case? and if it had jurisdiction, 
was its decision erroneous or not ? 

The defendant denied, by plea in abatement, the juris¬ 
diction of the Circuit Court of the United States on the 
ground that the plaintiff “ is a negro of African descent, 
his ancestors were of pure African blood, and were 
brought into this country and sold as slaves,” and there¬ 
fore the plaintiff “ is not a citizen of the State of Mis¬ 
souri.” To this plea the plaintiff demurred, and the 
Court sustained the demurrer. Thereupon the defendant 


the day. That unfortunate race was supposed to 
separate trom the whites, and was never thought or 
spoken of except as property. These opinions underwent 
no change when the Constitution was adopted. The 
preamble sets forth for what purpose and for whose 
benefit it was formed. It was formed by the people— 
such as had been members of the original States—and 
the great object was to “secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” It speaks in general 
terms of citizens and people of the United States when 
providing for the powers granted, without defining what 
description of person should be included, or who should 
be regarded as citizens. But two clauses of the Consti¬ 
tution point to the negro race as separate, and not re¬ 
garded as citizens, for whom the Constitution was adopted, 
clause reserves the right to import slaves until 1808, 
in the second the States pledge themselves, one to 
another, to preserve the rights of the master, and to 
deliver up slaves escaping to their respective Territories. 
By the first clause the right to purchase and hold this 
property is directly sanctioned and authorized by the 
persons who framed the Constitution, for twenty years; 
and the States pledged themselves to uphold the right of 
the master as long as the Government then formed Bhould 
endure. And this shows conclusively that another de¬ 
scription of persons were embraced in the other provisions 
of the Constitution. These two clauses were not intended 
to confer upon them or their posterity the blessings of 
liberty so carefully conferred upon the whites. None of 
this class ever emigrated to the United States voluntarily. 
They Were all articles of merchandise. The number 
emancipated was few as compared with those who were 
beld in slavery, and not sufficiently numerous to attract 
pu blic a*tentv-y! as a separate class, and were regarded aB 
part of the slave population, rather than free. 

It cannot be supposed that the States conferred citizen¬ 
ship upon them; for all those States at that time estab¬ 
lished police regulations for the security of themselves 
and families, as well as of property. In some minor cases 
there were different modes of trial, and it could not be 
supposed that those States would have formed or con¬ 
sented to a government which abolished this right and 
took from them the safeguards essential to their own pro- 
They have not the right to bear arms and — 


pleaded over, and justified the trespass on the ground that pear at public meetings to discuss political questions or 
the plaintiff and his family were his negro slaves; and a urge measures of reform which they might deem advisable. 
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statement of facts, agreed to by both parties, was read in 
evidence. 

The Chief Justice, having stated the facts in the case, 
proceeded (in a tone of voice almost inaudible) to say, in 
substance, that the question first to be decided was 
whether the plaintiff was entitled to sue in a Court of the 
United States. This was a peculiar question, and for the 
first time brought before the Court under such circum¬ 
stances ; but it had been brought here, and it was the 
duty of the Court to meet and to decide it. The question 
was simply this, can a negro, whose ancestors were im¬ 
ported and sold as slaves, become a member of the politi¬ 
cal community formed and brought into existence by the 
Constitution of the United States, and, as such, become 
entitled to all the rights and immunities of a citizen, one 
of which rights is suing in the Courts of the United 
States in cases therein specified ? In discussing this 
question we must not! confound the rights of a citizen 
which a State may confer within its own limits with the 
rights of a citizen within the limits of the United States. 
No one can be a citizen of the United States unless under 
the provisions of the Constitution; but it does not follow 
that a man, being a citizen of one State, must be recog¬ 
nised as such by every State in the Union. He may be 
a citizen in one State and not recognised as such in an¬ 
other. Previous to the adoption of the Constitution, 
every State might confer the character of a citizen, and 
( endow a man with all the rights pertaining to it. This 
was confined to the boundaries of a State, and gave him 
no rights beyond its limits. Nor have the several States 
surrendered this power by the adoption of the Constitu¬ 
tion. Every State may confer the right upon an alien or 
on any other class or description of persons, who would, 
to all intents and purposes, be a citizen of the State, but 
not a citizen in the sense used in the Constitution of the 
United States. He would not thereby become a citizen 
of the United States, and, therefore, could not sue in any 
Court in the United States, nor could he enjoy the immu¬ 
nities of a citizen in the other States. His rights would 
be confined strictly to his own State. The Constitution 
gives Congress the power to establish “a uniform rule of 
naturalization ”; consequently, no State, by naturalizing 
an alien, could confer upon him the rights and immunities 
of all the States under the General Government. It is 
very clear, taererore, mat m iotaie can, oy any act, intro¬ 
duce a new member into the political Union created by 
the Constitution. The question then arises, whether the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States in 
relation to personal rights to which a citizen of a State 
entitled embraced negroes of the African race, at thi 
time in the country, or afterwards imported, or made free 
from any State; and whether it is in the power of any 
State to make such a one a citizen of the State, and 
endow him with full citizenship in any other States with¬ 
out their consent. Does the Constitution of the United 
States act upon him, and clothe him with all the rights 
of a citizen ? The Court think the affirmative cannot be 


citizen of the United States, and, consequently, not enti¬ 
tled to sue in its Courts. 

It is true that every person, and every class and 
description of persons, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, regarded as citizens of the several States, 
became citizens of this new political body, and none other. 
It was formed for them and their posterity, and for nobody 
else; and all the rights and immunities were intended to 
embrace only those of State communities, or those who 
became members according to the principles on which 
the Constitution was adopted. It was a union of those 
who were members of the political communities, whose 
power, for certain specified purposes, extended over the 
whole Territories of the United States, and gave each 
citizen rights outside his State which he did not before 
possess, and placed all rights of persons and property on 
an equality. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to determine who were 
citizens of the several States when the Constitution was 
adopted. In order to do this we must recur to the 
Colonies when they separated from Great Britain, formed 
new communities, and took their place among the family 
of nations. They who were recognised as citizens of the 
States declared their independence of Great Britain, and 
defended it by force of arms. Another class of persons, 
who had been imported as slaves, or their descendants, 
were not recognised or intended to be included in that 
memorable instrument, the Declaration of Independence. 
It is difficult at this day to realize the state of public 
opinion respecting that unfortunate class, with the civi¬ 
lized and enlightened portion of the world, at the time of 
the Declaration of Independence and the adoption of the 
Constitution ; but history shows they have for more than 
a century been regarded as beings of an inferior order, 
and unfit associates for the white race, either socially or 
politically, and had no rights which white men were 
bound to respect; and the black man might be reduced 
to slavery, bought and sold, and treated as an ordinary 
article of merchandise. This opinion, at that time, was 
fixed and universal with the civilized portion of the white 
raee. It wa3 regarded as an axiom in morals, which no 
one thought of disputing, and every one habitually acted 
upon it, without doubting for a moment the correctness 
of the opinion. And in no nation was this opinion more 
fixed and generally acted upon than in England, the sub¬ 
jects of which Government not only seized them on the 
Coast of Africa, hut took them, as ordinary merchandise, 
to where they could make a profit on them. The opinion 
thus entertained was universally impressed on the Colo¬ 
nists this side of the Atlantic ; accordingly, negroes of the 
African race were n 
and bought, and sol 


They cannot vote at elections, nor serve as jurors,’nor 
appear as witnesses where whites are concerned. These 
rights are secured in every State to white men. It is im¬ 
possible to believe that the men of the slaveholding States, 
who took so large a share in the formation of the Consti¬ 
tution, could be so regardless of themselves and the safety 
of those who trusted and confided in them. 

Every law of naturalization confines citizenship to white 

BreoDS. Thfe is a marked separation from the blacks. 

fnder the Confederation every State had a right to de¬ 
cide for itself, and the term “ free inhabitant,” the gene¬ 
rality of form, certainly excluded the African race. 
Laws were framed for the latter especially. Under the 
Constitution the word “ citizen ” is substituted for “ free 
inhabitant.” After further elaboration on this point, the 
Chief Justice said, from the best consideration, we have 
come to the conclusion that the African race who came 
to this country, whether free or slave, were not intended 
to be included in the Constitution for the enjoyment of 
any personal rights or benefits; and the two provisions 
which point to them treat them as property, and make it 
the duty of the Government to protect them as such. 
Hence the Court is of opinion, from the facts stated iD 
the plea in abatement, that Dred Scott is not a citizen of 
Missouri, and is not, therefore, entitled to sue in the 
United States Courts. The following facts nppear on the 
record: 

“ In the year 1834, the plaintiff was a negro slave belonging 
... Dr. Emerson, who was a surgeon in the army of the United 
States. In that year (1834) said Dr. Emerson took the plain¬ 
tiff from the State of Miasonri to the military post at Rock 
Island, in the State of Illinois, and held him there as a slave 
until the mouth of April, 1836. At the time last mentioned, 
said Dr. Emerson removed the plaintiff from said military post 
at Rock Island to the military post at Fort Snelling, situated 
on the west bank of the Mississippi river, in the Territory 
known as Upper Louisiana, acquired by the United States 
from France, and situated north of the latitude of 36 deg. 30 
min. north, and north of the State of Missouri. Said Dr. Emer¬ 
son held the plaintiff in slavery at said Fort Snelling until the 
year 1838. 

“ In the year 1835, Harriet (who is named in the second 
—.at of the plaintiff’s declaration) was the slave of Major 
Taliaferro, who belonged to the army of the United States. In 
that year (1836) said Major Taliaferro took said Harriet to said 
Fort Snelling, a military post situated as hereinbefore stated, 
and kept her there as a slave until the year 1836, and then sold 

said Harriet in slavery at said Fort Snelling until the year 
1838. 

“ In the year 1836, the plaintiff and said Harriet, at said 
Fort Snelling, with the consent oi said Dr. Emerson, who then 
claimed to be their master and owner, intermarried and took 
" ' ’ ' and wife. Eliza and Lizzie, named in 

plaintiff’s declaration, are the fruit of 

_marriage. Eliza is about 14 years old, and was bom on 

board the steamboat Oipsey, north of the north line of the State 
of Missouri, and upon the Mississippi river; Lizzie is about 
seven years old, and was born in the State of Missouri, at the 
military post called Jefferson Barracks. 

“ In the year 1838, said Dr. Emerson removed plaintiff and 
said Harriet, and their said daughter Eliza, from said Fort 
Snelling to the State of Missouri, where they have ever since 


be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 
States or of any particular State." 

It is obvious that the Congress, under the new Govera- 
ment, regarded the above clause as necessary to car.y 
into effect the principles aDd provisions of the OrdinSpce 
of 1787, which they regarded as an act of the Sts. - in 
the exercise of their political power at the tim i.”d 
these representatives of the same States under E ' ■ 
Government did not think proper to depart fro * »y 
essential principle, and did not attempt to undo ai h, Jg 
that was done. 

As to territory acquired without the limits of the t uit' 1 1 
States, it remains territory until admitted into the 
No power is given in the Constitution to acquireterrit *y 
to be held and governed in that character; and, coi .--! 
quently, there cannot be found in the Constitution i iy, 
definition of power which Congress may lawfully exercisf ' 
before it becomes a State. The power to acquire tf ~ ; - 
tory until it is in a condition to become a State on 
equal footing with the other States must necessarily ' 
on sound discretion, and it becomes the duty of the 
vernment to administer the laws of the United States ■ 
the protection of personal rights and property therein. 

Whatever territory is acquired is for the common benefi t 
of the people of the United States, which is but a trustee. 
At the time that territory was obtained from France, it 
contained no population to be admitted as a State, and if 
therefore became necessary to hold possession of it until 
settled and inhabited by a civilized community, capable of 
self-government and for admission into the Union. But, | 
as we before said, it was acquired by the Federal Govern- ’ 
ment as the representative and trustee of the people of the 
United States, and must be held for their common and 
equal benefit; for it was the acquisition of the people of 
the United States, acting through their agents, and 
Government held it for the common benefit until it should 
become associated as a member of the Union. Until that 
time arrived it was undoubtedly necessary that some 
government be established to protect the inhabitants in 
their persons and property. The power to acquire car¬ 
ries with it the power to preserve. The form of govern- 
ment necessarily rests on the discretion of Congress. It 
is their duty to establish the best suited for the United 
States, and that must depend on the number of its inhab¬ 
itants, and the character and situation of the territory. 
What government is the best must depend on the condi¬ 
tion of the territory at the time, to be continued until it 
Bhail become a State. But there can never be a mere 
discretionary power over persons and property. These 
are plainly defined by the Constitution. The Constitu¬ 
tion provides that “ Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer¬ 
cise thereof; or abriding the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of griev¬ 
ances," &c. Thus the rights of property are united with 
the personal rights, and this extends to the Territories as 
well as to the States. Congress cannot authorize the ter¬ 
ritories to do what it cannot do itself; it cannot confer 
on the territories power to violate the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

It seems, however, that there is supposed to be a differ¬ 
ence between slaves and other property. The people, in 
the formation of the Constitution, delegated to the Gene¬ 
ral Government certain enumerated powers, and forbade 
the exercise of others. It has no powers over persons and 
property of citizens except those enumerated in the Con¬ 
stitution. If the Constitution recognises the right of 
master and slave, and makes no difference between slaves 


croaehment of the Government. As we have already 
said, the right of property in a slave is expressly conferred 
in the Constitution, and guaranteed to every State. This 
is in language too plain to be misunderstood; and no 
words can be found in the Constitution giving Congress 
greater power over slaves than over any other description 
of property. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of this Court that the Act 
of Congress which prohibits citizens from holding property 
of this character north of a certain line is not warranted 
by the Constitution, and is therefore Void ; and neither 
Dred Scott nor any one of his family were made free by 
their residence in Illinois. The plaintiff was not a citizen 
of Missouri, but was still a slave, and therefore had 
right to sue in a Coart of the United States. 


material benefits, can compensate for the loss of peace 
and domestic security around the family altar. Let every 
Union-loving man, therefore, exert his best influence to 
suppress this agitation, which, since the recent legidat 
of Congress, is without any legitimate object. It is 
evil of the times that men have undertaken to calculate 
the mere material value of the Union. 

Reasoned estimates have been presented of the pecu¬ 
niary profits and local advantages which would result to 
different States and sections from its dissolution, and of 
the comparative injuries which such an event would inflict 
.on other States and sections. Even descending to this 
low and narrow view of the mighty question, all such cal¬ 
culations are at fault. The bare reference to a single 
consideration will be conclusive on this point. 

We at present enjoy a free trade throughout our exten- 
tensive and expansive country, such as the world never 
witnessed. This trade is conducted on railroads and 
canals, on noble rivers and arms of the sea, which bind 
together the North and the South, the East and the West 
of our Confederacy. Annihilate this trade, arrest its free 
progress by the geographical lines of jealous and hostile 
States, and you destroy the prosperity and onward march 
of the whole and every part, and involve all in one com- 
'"■on min. 

But such considerations, important as they are in them¬ 
selves, sink into insignificance when we reflect on the ter¬ 
rific evils which would result from disunion to every por- 
ti*n of the Confederacy, to the North not more tb 7 to 
** Soutn, to the East not more than to the West 7 hew 

__^1 ■ At attempt to portray, because I feel 00 hu.oUle 

co.i. jfenoc that the kind Providence which inspired our 
fathers with wisdom to frame the most perfect form of 
government and union ever devised by man will not suffer 
it to perish until it shall have been peacefully instrumental, 
by its example, in the extension of civil and religious 
liberty throughout the world. 

****** 

It may be right that, on this occasion, I should make 
some brief remarks as to our rights and duties as a mem¬ 
ber of the great Family of Nations. In our intercourse 
with them, there are some plain principles, approved by 
our own experience, from which we should never depart. 
We ought to cultivate peace, commerce aDd friendship 
wiik all nations, and this not merely as the best means of 
promoting our own national interest, but in a spirit of 
Christian benevolence toward fellow-men, wherever their 
lot may be cast. Our diplomacy should be direct and 
frank, neither seeking to obtain more nor accepting less 
than is onr due. We ought to cherish a sacred regard 
for the independence of all nations, and never attempt to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of any, unless this shall 
be imperatively required by the great law of self-preser¬ 
vation. To avoid entangling alliances has been a maxim 
policy ever since the days of Washington, and its 
.j no one will attempt to dispute. In short, we 
ought to do justice, in a kindly spirit, to all nations, aud 
require justice from them in return. It is our glory that 
while other nations have extended their dominions by the 
sword, we have never acquired any territory except by 
fair purchase, or, as in the case of Texas, by the voluntary 
determination of a brave, kindred and independent people 
to blend their destinies with our own. Even our acquisi¬ 
tions from Mexico form no exception. Unwilling to take 
advantage of the fortune of war against a sister Republic, I 
we purchased these possessions, under the treaty of peace, 
fora sum which was considered at the time a fair equiva¬ 
lent. Our past history forbids that we shall in the future 
acquire territory unless this be sanctioned by the laws of 
justice and honour. Acting on this principle, no nation 
will have a right to interfere or to complain ifj in the pro¬ 
gress of events, we shall still further extend our posses¬ 
sions. Hitherto, in all our acquisitions, the people under 
the protection of the American flag have enjoyed civil 
aDd religious liberty, as well as equal and just laws, and 
have been contented, prosperous and happy. Their trade 
with tbs rest of the world has rapidly increased, and thus 
every commercial nation has shared largely in their suc¬ 
cessful -progress. I shall now proceed to take the oath 
prescribed by the Constitution, while humbly invoking 
the blessing of Divine Providence on this great people. 

James Buchanan. 


regarded by them as property, 

3 ld, as such in every one of the thirteen 


__ the defendant as slaves, and the defendant claimed to!hold 
each of them as slaves. 

“ At the times mentioned in the plaintiff’s declaration, the 
defendant, claiming to be owner as aforesaid, laid his hands 
upon said plaintiff, Harriet, Eliza and Lizzie, and imprisoned 
them; doing in this respect, however, no more thsn what he 
ight lawfully do if they were of right his slaves at such 

The Chief Justice proceeded to examine the statement, 
assuming that this part of the controversy presented two 
questions. 

Firstly: Was he (Scott) and all his family free in Mis¬ 
souri ; and, 

Secondly : If not, were they free by reason of their 
removal to Rock Island, Illinois. 

The act of Congress on which the plaintiff reiies_ con¬ 
tains the clause that slavery and involuntary servitude, 
except for crime, shall be forever prohibited in that part 
of the Territory acquired by treaty from Louisiana, and 
not included within the limits of the State of Louisiana. 
The difficulty which meets us at the threshold is, whether 
Congress is not authorized to pass such a law under the 

S a granted to it by the Constitution? The plaintiff 
much on the clause which gives Congress power 
“ to make all needfnl rules and regulations respecting the 
Territory or other property of the United States 1 ” Bat 
this provision has no bearing on the present controversy. 
The power there given is confined to the Territory which 
then belonged to the United States, and can have no in¬ 
fluence on Territory which was acquired from foreign 
Governments. The Justice then referred to the cessions 
of land by Virginia and other States, saying the only 
object was to put an end to existing controversies, and to 
enable Congress to dispose of the lands for the common 
benefit. Undoubtedly the power of sovereignty and emi¬ 
nent domain was ceded in the act. This was proper to 
make it essential. There was then no Government in 
existence with enumerated powers. What were called 
the States were thirteen independent Colonies, which en¬ 
tered into confederation for mutual protection. It was 
little more than a Congress of Embassadors, in which all 
had a common concern. It was this Congress which ac¬ 
cepted the cession from Virginia. They had no right to 
do so under the articles of the Confederation, but they had 
a right, as independent powers, to accept the land for the 
common benefit; bnt it is clear, having no superior to 
control them, they had a right to exercise absolute domi¬ 
nion, subject only to the restrictions which Virginia im¬ 
posed. The ordinance of 1787 was adopted, by which 
the Territory should be governed, and among other pro¬ 
visions was one that slavery or involuntary servitude 
should be prohibited, except for crime. 

This was the state of things when the Constitution ™" D 
iyeededt 


Colonies which united in the Declaration of Independence, formed. The territory ceded by Virginia belonged to the 
and afterward formed the Constitution. The doctrine of | several confederate States as common property. The 


and afterward formed the Constitution. 
which we have spoken was strikingly enforced by the 
Declaration of Independence. It begins thus When, 
•n the course of human events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bonds which have 
connected them with another, aDd to assume among the 
powers of the earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the Opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to 
the separation ”; and then proceeds We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in¬ 
alienable rights; that amoDg these are life, liberty and 
p Pnrsnit of happiness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,” &c. The 
words before quoted would seem to embrace the whole 
ohman family ; and if used in a similar instrument at this 
oay would be so understood. But it is too clear for dis¬ 
pute that the enslaved African race was not intended to 
excluded, for, in that case, the distinguished men who 
mom the Declaration of Independence would be fla- 
gfantly against the principles which they asserted. They 
yoo framed the Declaration of Independence were men of 
much honour, education and intelligence, to say what 
,,?'d not believe ; and they knew that in no part of 
7® civilized world were the negro race, by common con- 
admitted to the rights of freemen. They spoke and 
°ted according to the practices, doctrines and visages of I 


States were about to dissolve the Confederation, and 
render a portion of their power for the formation of a new 
government, and the language used limited and sper !C " J 
the objects to be accomplished. It was obvious that 
provision was now necessary to give the new government 
the power to carry into effect every object for which the 
territory was ceded. It was necessary that the lands 
should be sold to pay the war debt, and that power should 
be given to protect the citizens who might emigrate, with 
their rights of property, arms, military stores (as well as 
ships of war), which were the “ common property of the 
States existing in their independent character, and they had 
a right to take their property to the territory, without the 
authority of the States.” The object was to place these 
things under the guardianship of a new Government, which 
ffivffl Congress the power “ to make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property of 
th! United States.” It applied only to property held ra 
common at the time, and not with reference to any pro¬ 
perty which the sovereignty might subsequently acquire. 
It applied to the territory then in existence and known as 
the territory of the United States-then m the minds of 
the framers of the Constitution. It refers to the sale or 
raisin? of monev. This is different from the power to 
legislate over the territories. With the words “ to make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
are coupled the words “ and other property of the United 
States." And the concluding words render this exmstruo- 
tion irresistible; « And nothing in tbw Constitution snail 


event, no form of government, however productive of ** reclamation ” would teach the pursuers a lesson dictated 
material benefits, can compensate for the loss of peace | no leas by feelings of humanity than by the principles of 
Eternal Justice 1 Such a public sentiment would create 1 
an arm of protection that would shield the fugitive, and 
not only make his reclamation impossible, but place his 
pursuers on the same footing of respectability with the 
thief that seeks the cover of the night to commit his 
depredations! 

But the question naturally occurs: by whom is the 
redress of these grievances asked ? Does it come from a 
baud of avowed aristocrats, who disclaim all sympathy 
for the poor suffering millions who are doomed to inces¬ 
sant toil ? Were such the fact, I could more readily 
excuse the deed—but it owes its paternity to a class who 
are loud in their professions of their equal distribution of 
the principles of liberty and equality to a!! The Demo-; 
cracy of our County claim the honour of this movement 1 
And the Legislator who is put forward in the work will 
be entitled to a large share of the reputation of the body 
of which he is a member Bhould such an iniquitous law 
as the one asked for ever be found on our Statute Books. 

But I will not even anticipate the possibility of such 
a result I believe in a better state of public sentiment 
among Pennsylvania Legislators than would tolerate such 
an inhuman law. I further believe that the principles of | 
a spurious Democracy are fast yielding to those of a more 
enlightened and liberal cast. Democracy (as it should 
be) lies at the foundation of the great <les of human 
rights—morel, relig!. and political-— find its great and 
noble aim is to establish the platform of human brother¬ 
hood throughout the earth. 

Tnroug'u ail disguise, power, place name, 

Even in the flaunting robes of sin, 

Through poverty’s disgusting home, 

Thou lookest at the man within. 

Beneath thylbroad, impartial eye 
How fade the lines of caste and birth ! 

How equal in their sufferings lie 
The groaning multitudes of earth ! 

Human it as. 

New Hope, Second mo. 14tb, 1857. 

A Pfecious Document—The Bucks County Demo¬ 
cracy in the Field 1—We published last week in our 
Legislative news areport of the discussion in the Senate on 
the reception of a petition purporting to come from citi¬ 
zens of Bucks and Philadelphia Countire, praying for a law 
to prevent negroes from other States acquiring a resi¬ 
dence in Pennsylvania. In the course of the debate the 
unterrified Democracy were effectually coriiered, aDd a 
Dumber of them took the opportunity to disavow any 
sympathy whatever with the views of the petitioners, 
whose cause could not find a single apologist. We are 
now enabled.to present the petition itself—a specimen of j 
composition eminently worthy its origin—with some of 
the names that were appended to it. 

Zb the Honourable the Senate and House of Representatives: 

We, the undersigned, “ Mates and Females ,” of Backs and 
Philadelphia Comities, respectfully represent: That they are 
subjected to trouble, inconvenience and expense, on account of 
runaway niggers from other States. We farther represent and 
claim to be while folks, and wish to remain bo —Black Republi¬ 
canism to the contrary notwithstanding: therefore, we ask 
your honourable body to take the matter into consideration, 
and pass a general law prohibiting negroes from coming ’“*■ 
-r acquiring a residence in the State. There is, beyond do™, 
necessity for some such law, as too many worfhless blacks 
already are in our midat and rapidly on the increase. We 
neither Abolitionists nor ama?gamationi3ts, and conceive, 
citizens, to be entitled to protection, at your hands, from negro 
violence, impudence and insults, hence the necessity for 
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sentation or pretence, or by legal evidence equivalent 
thereto ; and any person who, upon any trial arising under 
this and the foregoing section, Bhail falsely and wilfully 
represent or pretend, with intent to aid any party accused 
under this act, that any person was or is a slave, or owes 
or did owe service or labour to any person or persons, 
shall pay a fine of one thousand dollars, and be imprisoned 
in the State prison not less than one year. 

Sec. 9. Ou the trial of any prosecution arising under 
this act, no deposition shall be received as evidence. 

Sec. 10. Every person who shall obstruct any officer in 
the service of any warrant isued in accordance with this 
act, or who shall aid in the escape of aDy person accused 
under sections seven and eight of this act, or who shall 
aid in the escape of any person accused under said sec¬ 
tions seven and eight while pursued by such officer, or in 
his custody, shall be imprisoned in the State prison not 
’"bs than one year. 

Sec. II. No judgment recovered against any person or 
persons for any neglect or refusal to obey, or any viola- 
of the Act of Congress commonly termed the Fngi- 
_ 31ave Act, approved September 18, I860, or any of 
the provisions thereof, shall be a lien on any real estate 
within this State, nor shall any *«.' judgment be enforce¬ 
able bv safe ou execution of any real estate or personal 
propel iy within this State, but all such sales shall be abso¬ 
lutely void ; aud in case of seizure or sale of any personal 
property by virtue of any execution issued on such judg¬ 
ment, the defendant in said execution may maintain an 
action of replevin, or other action, to recover possession 
thereof in the manner prescribed by law, and'a farther 
statement therein that said execution issued on a judgment 
rendered under the provisions of the Act of Congress 
aforesaid ; and the provisions of this section shall also 
apply to judgments heretofore rendered. 

Sec. 12. This act shall be considered a public act, and 
shall be construed favourably by all Courts and in all 
places, and shall take effect aud be in force from and after 
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Miller, Cfearlts \V. Stark, Henry 
Christian Stark, Edward P. Knight, T. Jefferson Myer 
Willet Myers, Francis Mahan, Elizabeth F. Knight, Eliz» in. 
Alburger, Sallie W. Barnes, Emma V. Albnrger, Jane Levins, 
Sarah Ellen Levina, E. Virginia Albnrger, Mary Connelly, Ann 
Connelly, Franklin Seckel, and 98 others. 

In contrast with the above, we append a remonstrance, 
from the Society of Progressive Friends, presented at the 
same time by Senator Lewis, which was ordered to be 
printed. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
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That we have learned with surprise and regret that a peti¬ 
tion has been presented to your body, signed by one hundred 
and eight citizens of Philadelphia and Backs Coantics, praying 
for the passage of a law prohibiting negroes and mnlattoes 
from coming into the State with a view of aequiriuga residence. 

It is with feelings of no ordinary Character that we attempt 
t-1 Htldrcsa our ,-iu •o-.tr.iii' :ic unit in.'tvrnont "it tic |> .11 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Fellow-Citizens : I appear Tiefore you this day to 
take the solemn oath that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the Con-1 
stitution of the United States. In entering upon this 
great office, I must humbly invoke the God of our fathers 
for wisdom and firmness to execute its high and responsi¬ 
ble duties in such a manner as to restore harmony and the 
ancient friendship among the people of the several States, 
and to preserve our free institutions throughout mauy 
generations. Convinced that I owe my election to the 
inherent love for the Constitution and the Union which 
still animates the heart of the Ameriean people, let me 
earnestly ask their powerful support in sustaining all just 
measures calculated to perpetuate these, the richest poli¬ 
tical blessings which Heaven has ever bestowed upon any 
nation. Having determined not to become a candidate 
| for reelection, I shall have no motive to influence my 
conduct in administering the Government except the 
desire ably and faithfully to serve my country and to live 
in the grateful memory of my countrymen. 

We have recently passed through a Presidential con- 
at in which the passions of our fellow-citizens were 
excited to the highest degree by questions of deep aud 
vital importance; but when the people proclaimed their 
will, the tempest at once subsided, and all was calm. The 
voice of the majority, speakmg in the manner prescribed 
by the Constitution, was heard, and instant submission 
followed. Our own country could alone have exhibited 1 
so grand and striking a spectacle of the capacity of man 
for self-government. What a happy conception, then, 
was it for Congress to apply this simple rale, that the will 
of the majority shall govern to the settlement of the ques¬ 
tion of domestic slavery in the Territories! Congress is 
neither to legislate slavery into any Territory or State 
nor to exclude it therefrom; but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form aDd regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States. As a natural consequence, 
Congress has also prescribed that when the Territory of 
Kansas shall be admitted as a State, it shall be received 
into the Union with or without slavery, as their Constitu¬ 
tion may prescribe at the time of their admission. A dif¬ 
ference of opinion has arisen in regard to the time when the 
people of a Territory shall decide this question for them¬ 
selves. This is happily a matter of but little practical 
importance, and, beside, it is a judicial question, which 
legitimately belongs to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, before whom it is now pending, and will, it is 
understood, he speedily and finally settled. To their de¬ 
cision, in common with all good citizens, I shall cheerfully 
submit, whatever this may be, though it has been my in¬ 
dividual opinion that, under the Nebraska-Kansas act, 
the appropriate period will be when the number of actual 
residents in the Territories Bhail justify the formation of 
Constitution with a view to its admission as a State into 
the Union. But, be this as it may, it is the imperative 
and indispensable duty of the Government of the United 
States to secure to every resident inhabitant the free and 
independent expression of his opinion by his vote. This 
sacred right of each individual must be preserved. This 
being accomplished, nothing can be fairer than to leave 
the people of a Territory free from all foreign interference 
to decide their own destiny for themselves, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States. The whole terri¬ 
torial question being thus settled upon the principle of 
popular sovereignty—a principle as ancient as f~“ l 
government itself—everything of a practical nature 1 
been decided, and no other question remains for adjust¬ 
ment, because all agree that, under the Constitution, 
slavery in the States is beyond the reach of any human 
power, except that of the respective States themselves 
wherein it exists. May we not then hope that the long 
agitation on this subject is approaching its end, and tb**' 
the geographical parties to which it has given birth, 
much dreaded by the Father of his Country, will speedily 
become extinct. Most happy will it be for the country 
when the public mind shall be diverted from this question 
to others of more pressing aDd practical importance. 
Throughout the whole progress of this agitation, which 
has scarcely known any intermission for more than twenty 
years, while it has been productive of no positive good to 
any human being, it has been the prolific source of great 
evils to the master, to the slave and to the whole country; 
it has alienated and estranged the people of the sister 
States from each other, and has even seriously endangered 
the very existence of the Union. Nor has the danger yet 
entirely ceased. Under our system there is a remedy for 
all mere political evils in the sound sen®) and sober judg¬ 
ment of the people. Time is a great corrective. The 
political subjects which but a few years ago exasperated 
the public mind have passed away and are now 
nearly forgotten; but this question of domestic slavery is 
of far greater importance than any mere political ques¬ 
tion, because; should the agitation continue, it may even- 
tually endanger the personal safety of a large portion of 
onr countrymen where the institution exists. In that) 
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Approved, Fel>. 19, 1857. 
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THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS. 

We have been absent from our editorial post, for a 
short time, to attend a series of Anti-Slavery Conventions 
at Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, and Albany, in company 
with Wendell Phillips (who was present only at Albany), 
Parker Pillsbury, Samuel J. May, Charles L. Remond, 
Stephen S. Foster, Aaron M. Powell, Susan B. Anthony, 
and Sarah P. Remond. 

Prior to the holding of these Conventions, a series of 
others had been held in various localities in Western New 
York, during the severest part of the Winter, by Mr. 
Powell, Mr. Remond, Miss Remond, and Miss Anthony, 
in one direction, and by S. S. Foster, and Benjamin S. 
and Jane Elizabeth Jones, in another—with as much suc¬ 
cess as could be expected, under the circumstances. 
Wherever these earnest aud uncompromising labourers 
went, they produced a healthy excitement, woke the lethar¬ 
gic from their death-like repose, shocked the conservative, 
nnmasked the hypocritical, convinced the wavering, 
strengthened the feeble, refreshed the true-hearted, opened 
the eyes of the blind, and caused the deaf to hear aDd the 
lame to walk. It was new ground, to a great extent, and 
the difficulties encountered were manifold ; whatever of 
real or latent pro slavery existed was very quickly re¬ 
vealed, especially iD the garb of a spurious religion ; but 
the word was spoken “ iu demonstration of the spirit and 
with power,” and it can never return void. It is only by 
such self-denying, courageous and persevering labours that 
the land has been shaken, in regard to its colossal sin and 
crime, and that the desired revolution in public sentiment 
can be consummated, to the utter extinction of slavery. 
Few can realize what faith in principle, what fidelity to 
the right, what resoluteness of purpose, what courage of 
heart, what self-abnegation are needed, in carrying on 
such a moral crusade by those who enter the lecturing 
field as the agents of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
To go from town to town, from village to village, without 
friends or acquaintance, with the certainty of being 
fiercely assailed by all the religious influences and basely 
calumuiated by political demagogue ism, branded as “ infi¬ 
dels ” by the pulpit and as “ traitors " by a venal press, 
compelled to speak in some obscure hall or petty school- 
house, with few to hear and fewer to respond to the noble 
utterances of the occasion, frequently at considerable 
. 




of the Confederacy to extend the shield of protection 
this unfortunate portion of her children. 

The Emancipation Act of 1780 is a memorable speci¬ 
men of humane legislation; and the preamble setting 
forth the motives for its passage is couched in a strain of 
eloquent pathos that has rarely found a place in legal 
authorities: “ When we contemplate our abhorrence of 
that condition to which the arms and tyranny of Great 
Britain were exerted to reduce us, when we look back on 
the variety'of dangers to which we have been exposed, 
and how miraculously our wants in many instances have 
been supplied, and our deliverance wrought, when even 
hope and human fortitude have become unequal to the 
conflict, we are unavoidably led to a serious and grateful 
sense of the manifold blessings which we have undeserv¬ 
edly received from the hand of that Being from whom 
every good and perfect gift cometh. Impressed with these 
ideas, we conceive it to be our duty, and we rejoice that 
it is in our power, to extend a portion of that freedom to 
others, which has been extended to us, and release from 
that state of thraldom to which we, ourselves, were tyran¬ 
nically doomed, and from which we have now every pros¬ 
pect of being delivered. It is not for us to inquire why, 
in the creation of mankind, the inhabitants of the several 
parts of the earth were distinguished by a difference in 
feature or complexion—it is sufficient to know that nil 
are the work of an Almighty hand. We find, in the dis¬ 
tribution of the human species, that the most fertile as 
well aa the mo9t barren parts of the earth are inhabited 
by men of complexions diJferent from oars, and from each 
other ; from whence we may reasonably as well as reli¬ 
giously infer that He who placed them in their various 
•itnot:™ l-h, ovtonrlfoi pnnallv His care and nrotection 
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d emotions ot , ' I tvsirni; and the Federal Constitution is oenovec 1 . req::„o.«v ; 
ituients designed to prompt return of the fugitive, whenever he may chance to | 
position in life has, escarp from his master; that many of our citizens acknowledge 
ri Ml,-- [.rmiiinrr w-ik n0 higher law than constitutional obligations and legal enaet- 
ojne grinding evils j and , ience are ever ready t0 jo 7u wtih alacrity in the 
humiliating slave hunt, which often results in consigning its 
victims to chains and slavery, more to be dreaded lhan death 
itself, by as much as liberty is dearer than life. Must the char¬ 
acter ot onr State, the spirit of our free institutions, the claims 
of humanity, and the principles of the Christian religion, be 
totally disregarded aud set at naught by granting the prayer 
“-le petitioners ? We trust not. Wer" —“ 
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We cannot believe that any attempt . _ 

a law having the slightest bearing in that direction can re¬ 
ceive for one moment your serious consideration. 

Thus hoping, and thus confidently trusting, we subscribe 
ourselves yours, for the cause of humanity and liberty. 

Ou behalf of the meeting, 

Mary Pennock, Joseph A. Dngdale, Hannah Cox, William 
Barnard, Phileua Heald, John G. Jackson, Bailie Eusey, Thoa. 
Hambleton, Hannah Heuk, E. P. Wickeraham, Lizzie McFar- 
' 1 , lewis Marshall, Lea Pusoy, Thomas Borton. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY LAW OF WISCONSIN. 
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situations hath extended equally His care and protection 
to all, and it becometh not us to counteract His mercies. 
We esteem it a peculiar blessing granted to us that we 
are enabled this day to add one more step to universal 
civilization, by removing as much as possible the sorrows 
of those who have lived in undeserved bondage, and from 
which, by the assumed authority of the kuigs of Great 
Britain, no effectual, legal relief could be obtained. 
Weaned, by a loDg course of experience, from those narrow 
prejudices and partialities we had imbibed, we find our 
hearts enlarged with kindness and benevolence towards 
men of all conditions and nations; and we conceive our¬ 
selves at this particular period extraordinarily called apon, 
by the blessings which we have received, to manifest the 
sincerity of our profession, and to give a substantial proof 
of our gratitude.” 

An attempt is now abont to be made to introduce into 
this State a very different species of legislation from that 
contemplated in the above preamble. It is now proposed 
by legal authority to exclude from onr State that very class 
of wretched outcasts whom the Legislators of our State, 
more than three-quarters of a century since, commiserated 
as unfortunate, persecutedfriends and brethren ! It seems 
that the petitioners for this inhuman enactment are from 
the Counties of Philadelphia and Bocks, and that Senator 
Ely, of Bucks County, has been selected as the appro¬ 
priate instrument to advocate their wishes. I will not 
object to the propriety of the agency— but, as a citizen of 
Bucks, I could wish the disgrace of originating such a 1 
scheme of persecution might be traced to its true source 
—the Slavocracy —who are ever casting about for the 
aid of Northern doughfaces to perform their selfish and 
heartless deeds! And what is the pretext for legislative 
action in the premises ? The petitioners complain, “ that 
they are subject to trouble and expense, in consequence of 
an influx of fugitives and manumitted blacks,” &e. Truly, 
this must be a serious calamity to the petitioners? 
“Trouble and expense," forsooth ! Have their feelings 
ever suggested to them the trouble of the flying bondmen 
pursued by their tormentors ? or compared the trifling 
pittance of expense which they themselves have endured 
with the trials and perils suffered by the fugitive as, in his 
desperate struggle for liberty, be leaves his friends, fre¬ 
quently at a most inclement season, and wends his way 
towards the goal of his hopes, houseless and frieudless, 
and in constant fear of detection ? 

But the filin gs of the said petitioners are very acute! 
and here is an additional aggravation : The fugitives are 
“ pursued into this State, and their reclamation is attended 
by mobs and excitement, &c. ” 1 And because this terri¬ 
ble wrong is inflicted upon them, they must be cut off from 
their last refuge, and he denied even the solace of a tem¬ 
porary home and the means to support a life by asking 
“ leave to toil ” 1 If there should he in every part of this 
Union a guarantee for the enjoyment of “ life, liberty and 
the unobstructed pursuit of happiness,” it would not be 
long before the “ mobs and excitement ” incident to their 
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tale of Wisconsin, represents 
Assembly, do enact asfoUom: 

Section 1. The same power is hereby given to, aud 
the same duties imposed upon, the Judges of the County 
Courts of the several Counties in this State which arc 
given to and imposed upon the Judges of the Circuit and 
Supreme Courts by the Constitution and Laws of this 
State, for the purposes hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the District-Attorneys, 
within their respective Counties, whenever any inhabitant 
of this State is arrested or claimed as a fugitive slave, "" 
being informed thereof, diligently and faithfully to use an 
lawful means to protect, defend, and procure to be dis¬ 
charged, every snch person so arrested or claimed as a 
fugitive slave. 

Sec. 3. The application of any District-Attorney, in 
writing, or any ODe of the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
or any Judge of the County or Circuit Courts, signed by 
said District-Attorney iu his official capacity, stating, in 
substance, the Dame of the person, and the name of the 
person detaining him or her, if known, and that the per¬ 
son arrested, claimed and imprisoned as a fugitive slave, 
shall be sufficient authority to authorize the issuing of the 
writ of habeas corpus, aa provided in chapter one hundred 
and twenty-four of the Revised Statutes of Wisconsin, 
and said writ may be signed by any one of the said J udges, 
or by the Clerk of the Supreme or Circuit Court; and 
said writ shall be made returnable before either the Cir¬ 
cuit or County Court, when in session, in the County 
where such application is made, and iD vacation said writ 
may be made returnable forthwith before either of the 
Judges aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of all Judicial and Execu¬ 
te officers iu this State, in their respective Counties, who 
shall know, or have good reason to believe, that any in¬ 
habitant of this State is about to be arrested or claimed 
as a fugitive slave, forthwith to give notice thereof to the 
District-Attorney of the County in which such person 
resides. 

Sec. 5. Whenever the writ of habeas corpus is granted 
in vacation, as provided in this act, or as provided_by 
existing laws, if, upon the hearing of the samr 
any one of the Judges aforesaid, the person im) 
arrested or claimed as a fugitive slave shall 
discharged, such person shall be entitled to au appeal to 
the next stated term of the Circuit Court in the County 
where such hearing was had, ou furnishing such bail, and 
within such lime as the Judge granting the writ, on hear¬ 
ing the case, shall adjudge to be reasonable and proper. 
Sec. 6. The Court to which such appeal is taken, and 
any other Court to which a writ of habeas corpus in be¬ 
half of any such person claimed or arrested as a fugitive 
slave is made returnable, may and shall, on the application 
of either party to such proceedings, allow and direct a 
trial by jury on all questions of fact in issue between the 
parties in the matter aforesaid; and the taxable cost of 
such trial shall be chargeable to the State, whenever the 
same would be otherwise chargeable to the person arrested 
or claimed as a fugitive slave. 

Sec. 7. Every person who shall falsely and maliciously 
declare, represent or pretend that any free person within 
this State is a slave, or owes service or labour to any 
person or persons, with intent to procure, or to aid, or 
assist in procuring the forcible removal of such free per¬ 
son from this State as a slave, shall pay a fine of one 
thousand dollars, and be imprisoned in the State prison 
not more than five nor less than one year : Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed as app^mg to anv 
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_ io who deserve such thanks, such warm 

appreciation for their labours in the cause, as those faith¬ 
ful men and women who, in imitation of Jesus, making 
themselves of no reputation for righteousness’ sake, go 
forth to plead the cause of the enslaved millions in our 
laud. It is by their sacrifices and labours that it is made 
possible for such men as Joshua R. Biddings, Charles 
Sumner, William H. Seward and John P.Hale to obtain 
seats in Congress, aud deliver such anti-slavery sentiments 
as fall from their lips. Blessings on those who kindly 
take these storm-proof champions to their homes, share 
with them their hospitable board, give them the friendly 
grasp of the hand, Bpeak an encouraging word, and lend 
what cooperation is in their power! They have their 
reward in the gratitude of those who are ready to perish. 

Of the various speakers who attended the Conventions 
alluded to, we may name Miss Anthony, who, by her 
public labours in the cause of Education and of Woman’s 
Rights, has won for herself the respect and friendship of 
thousands; whose executive talent and sound judgment, 
as financial and general agent, were admirably displayed; 
and whose cogent and impressive manner of address did 
excellent service. 


Miss Sarah P. Remond (a sister of O. L. Remond) 
made her first efforts at public speaking on this extended 
tour, and everywhere commanded the respect and secured 
the attention of her auditors. Her calm, dignified man¬ 
ner, her wiuning personal appearance, and her earnest 
appeals to the conscience and heart, produced a most 
favourable impression. She only needs practice to become 
very useful lecturer. 

Mr. Remond never failed to arouse and inspire those 
whom he addressed, by his stirring and eloqnent appeals, 
aud obtained the heartiest endorsement of his sentiments. 
He not only fulfilled every appointment made in the whole 
series, but spoke on other occasions not laid down in the 
programme, notwithstanding the severity of the weather 
and the delicate state of his health. 

Mr. Powell, though a young man, and comparatively a 
new lecturer in the field, is a most valuable acquisition to 
the cause, and acquitted himself with marked ability. In 
maturity of mind, in clearness of vision, in solid worth, 
and in nobleness of aim, he is far beyond his years. Of 
Quaker origin and education, his spirit spurns all sectarian 
trammels ; his heart is a well-spring of humanity ; and his 
moral nature greatly perfected. 

Though the Conventions we addressed were not nume¬ 
rously attended (undoubtedly owing to the general ex¬ 
haustion which has followed the tremeudoo3 excitement 
isiog from the lawless invasion of Kansas, and from the 
Presidential Election), those who were present were 
of the more intelligent aud reflective portion; and the 
truths which were uttered evidently made a deep aDd 
powerful impression.— Liberator. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

[Extract from a Letter to the Abolitionists of the United States, by 
Gsrjut Smith.) 

At first, the Abolitionists looked to the Whig party ; 
then to the Free Soil party; then to the Free Democratic 
party; and now they are bewitched with the insane notion 
that it is the Republican party which is to do the work 
of the Abolitionists. That they are to do their own work, 
instead of depending upon an enemy to do it, would seem 
to be the very last idea that can be got into their heads. 
Well do I remember how hard, and yet how vainly, a few 
of us toiled to convince them that the Whigs were not 
their brothers, nor cousins, nor friends, but simply their 
foes; and then how we taxed ourselves with a similar 
and no less useless labour to disabuse them of their like 
delusion in regard to the Free Soilers ; and afterwari to 
disabuse them of their like delusion in regard to the Free. 
Democrats. And now the springing up of the Republican 
party has brought another such work upon our hands. 
Yes the great majority of the Abolitionists are infatuated 
with the idea that the Republican party will achieve the 
abolition of slavery. Hence, they see it to be no desertion 
of their principles to join it, but to be altogether for the 
success of those principles to take their place in a great 
and, as they trust, ere long triumphant party, rather than 
remain identified with a hopeless handful. The depth of 
their present delusion is, after all, not surprising. It is 
the natural result of a succession of delasions, each one of 
which has prepared the way for a deeper one. 

I will do no injustice to the Republican party. Com¬ 
pared with its rival parties, it merits praise only. It is 
) to them “ Hyperion to a Satyr.” Earnestly does it con- 
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country, and a regre t that he was not an Abolition- 
slavery ; a “ d i ere forb hot entitled to the votes of Aboli- 
jst, and W1 g . the Republican party is not an Abolition 
tiomsts. eyen thoSe p ar ta or slavery which exist within 
Exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Government does 
•snroDOse to abolish. It says nothing against slavery in 
the District of Columbia; nothing against the coastwise 
fllave trade which is carried on under the laws of Oon- 
eress- nothing against the inter-Stato slave trade. It 
feta the thrice infamous Fugitive Slave Act have its 
course. What a party for an Abolitionist to join 1 And 
what a party for him to remain in is that which treats 
him with unmeasured scorn ! Now that the Bepublicans 
have got the votes of the Abolitionists, they can express 
their contempt and loathing of them with entire impunity. 
It would seem to be a leading object with the Republican 
orators in Congress to commend themselves and their 
party to slaveholders by showing how much they despise 
and shrink from the Abolitionists. Senator Trumbull 
spoke but as other Bepnblican members of Congress 
speak, when he said, the present session, “Not only the 
President, but Senators here may abuse the Abolitionists 
as roundly as they please, and they will never find me a 
defender of them on any occasion.” If it is true that 1 
some people have been known to be kicked into self- 
respect, then is there hope that even the Abolitionists 
may attain to this virtue, for there certainly never was a 
people more extensively favoured with subjection to the 
humiliating process. 

Ho fur from its being an Abolition party, the Republi¬ 
can party is, in one very important view, doing much more 
i > }««<•!• slavery on the nation. Not that 
it go intends but because, being in some degree an anti- 
slavery parly *t concessions in behalf of slavery have a 
thousand-fold . v ;e force than the greater concessions of 


A ooRR’-iSPOMDRNT of she New York Independent, 
writing from Louisiana, relates a conversation he had held 
with a French Catholic there, which is suggestive 
more views than one. The slaveholder was plainly < 
of those children of the world who are wise in their gene¬ 
ration. The position ho took has long seemed to 
very shrewd one, and 


i long se 

j have wondered it has not made 
^„.e converts id the South to that most accommodating 
oTall churches, which know so well how to beoome all 
things to all men. It accounts at the same time, of 
course, for the comparative unpopularity of Liberal 
Christianity wherever a religion is wanted to uphold any 
oppression. The correspondent writes— 

"I told him in substance what I wrote a- 

journal, and tbeu added that if the Bible, or at least the Old 
Testament, was so much in favour of slavery as Southern 
people pretended, they onght to imbue their 
ft. Why don’t they teach «*« 

lawand the rest of the Scrip- , , , . 

perhaps, if I was willing to say so, laughed in my face, and 
said, • you Northern people are very simple. You don’t seem 
to comprehend that all the South has to say about the Bible is 
an argumenlum ad hominem, intended to parry off the thrusts 
of you puritans, and perhaps to be used as an opiate to 
consciences of some few Bibliolaters among ourselves, 
really honest view of all with whom I am acquained is 
the Bible would be the most dangerous of books to be put into 
the hands of our servants. They think, in fact, like goof 
Catholics, that ignorance is the mother of devotion. I an.. 
satisfied,’ continued he, * that within ageueration, onr Catholic 
principles will be the only ones by which the slaves can be 
governed, and particularly that the confessional will be the 
great political instrument to keep down insurrections. It is 
true that the ministei-3 of your sect ’—he meant Presbyterians, 

I suppose— are servile enough in helping our planters, by 
their religion, to govern their servants; they act as a sort of | 
slave-drivers of the conscience; and as for the rest of your 
Protestant sects, by the way, they have to bid against one an¬ 
other to secure the patronage of the planter, so that they are 
pretty sure to be subservient. But as I was saying, subser¬ 
vient as you Calvinists are, something of the leaven of the old 
German radical works in them, or rather through them, so that, 
in a course of years, I think that Presbyterian slaves and 
their teachers will need looking to. I anticipate, therefore, 
the final triumph of the good old Roman apostolical faith 
the Southern States ’ ” 

“ Presbyterian slaves and their teachers will need look¬ 
ing to ” by the Sooth. Of coarse they will; and so, for ' 
the same reason, will the more Protestant Protestants 
need still more of this careful supervision. If a Presby¬ 
terian is dangerous to slavery “ because something of the 
leaven of the old German radical works in him,” will not 
the more thoroughly radical advocates of Christian 
liberty be wholly intolerable? 

It is not a new observation that precisely as sects agree 
more or less in dogmas with the pliant and politic Holy 
Roman Catholic mother of churches, and of abomina- 


Sonth is the high and dry Episcopal Chnrch, so conserva¬ 
tive of what is ecclesiastically established that it can take 
little notice of what is politically or socially unjust. 
Next in acceptance comes the wide spread, aristocratic 
Presbyterian fold, not much more republican in polity, 
but still oligarchic aod semi-prelatic, the difference being 
that it has a great many more bishops, if the jurisdiction 
of each is less extensive. The humbler and more demo-1 
cratic sects recede in uie same proportion from 


Methodist Episcopal Church disfellowshipped these slave¬ 
holding Methodist preachers in the most emphatic and 
solemn manner. It is, consequently, the duty of every 
Methodist preacher to carry out this expressed will of the 
General Conference. No preacher has a right to set the 
authority of the Church at defiance, by publicly recognis¬ 
ing ministers of the Metbodist Episcopal Church South, 
and even slaveholding preachers, as ministers of Christ. 

And yet what are the facts ? Why, these slaveholders 
are not only welcomed to onr pulpits in Baltimore, and 
along the “ border,” but even in Philadelphia, aod New¬ 
ark, and New York. Bishop Pierce was publicly asso¬ 
ciated with Bishops Janes and Simpson, in the dedication 
of the Broad street church, Newark, N. J.; and now a 
slaveholding Doctor of Divinity has been introduced into 
the chnrch we toiled so hard to rear—the best Methodist 
church edifice on this continent—to show the people the 
way to heaven 1 And what is worst of all, this same 
D.D. was extremely tenacious upon the subject of holi¬ 
ness, and is himself a professor of entire sanctification! 

There, you have it—a sanctified slaveholder 1 But that 
is no worse than Dr. Stevens’s idea of an anti-slavery 
slaveholding Chnrch. It is all of a piece with fresh salt, 
dry water, rum-drinking temperance men, chaste prosti¬ 
tutes and holy devils. 

Every pulpit entered by a slaveholding preacher onght 
to be sent to quarantine, like an infected ship, and there 
washed, aud scraped, and fumigated, and then re-dedi¬ 
cated. It is a desecration of our holy places—a solemn 
mockery, not only of the General Conference, but of all 
religion—for a slaveholder to preach in one of our pulpits. 

We presume Dr. Foster was not aware that Dr. Deems 
was a slaveholder_ 

SLAVERY IN MISSOURI. 

The St. Louis Republican, a journal that has made 
itself nototious as the principal organ and advocate of the 
border ruffians, feels the growing sentiment against slavery 
in Missouri so strongly as to be compelled to speak on the 
subject as follows: 

“ Slavery will never be formally abolished in Missouri. 
Emancipation, either immediate or gradual, will never be en¬ 
acted into law A in this State. But yet slavery will soon cease 
to exist in Mipourl. The fiat is irreversible. It will not be 
abolished. It will disappear. IKWill melt away, as the snows another 
of Winter. It is going now; and once started, it will gather 
increased acceleration, like a stone rolling down a mountain-* 


“ It is a sfJange thing that just as the pro-slavery- 

in Missouri was supposed to have reached Its acme—just after 
pro-alaveryism had invaded Kansas, in the riotous self-suffi¬ 
ciency of determined propagandism—Just after all other parties 
in the State had succumbed to the dominancy of the party ar 
rogatiog to be, par excellence, the pro-slavery party of the Stat 
—just after the entire South had proclaimed their pride in Mh 
aouri as the bulwark and very citadel of the ‘ Institution '—it i 
strange that at this very instant the fatal secret should leak out 
and be whispered through the land, that slavery is waning in 
Missouri, and to be waning is to be dead. It is as if a warrior, 
clutching victory in the fight, should, that instant, have an 

We have no words to waste on the theoretic view of slavery. 
We are not opposed to slavery per se. It is an Institution useful 
'o heathen races, whom it Christianizes and enlightens. It ' 
iseful to commerce and civilization, in furnishing it with cc. 
on, sugar and coffee, products that free labour will probably 
lever yield in abundance sufficient to supply the wants of the 
vorld. It is useful, again, in the development of the highest 
lualities of a governing class, as evidenced in Southern ascen- 
lency in the political history of this country. 

“ So much for slavery per se. But it is out of place in Mis¬ 
souri. We have enough slaves in Missouri to deter hundreds 
of thousands of free labourers from coming here. But we have 
not enough to do one-tenth of the servile labour of the State. 
So Missouri languishes. She is neither free nor slave. S' 
would be better off either with a half million more slaves 
with none at all. And, as the slaves cannot be had, and the 
State must take a more positive character than she has hereto¬ 
fore held, slavery is of its own accord yielding, and will rapidly 
disappear from the State. The fertile fields, the vast forests 
and rich mines of Missouri must be worked, and will be. It is 
manifest destiny. As the slaves cannot be got here to develops 
the wealth that God intends shall be developed, free white men 
will—and that is the end of slavery.” 

The rabid pro-slavery journal that talks in this strain 
is published in St. Louis, where public sentiment recog¬ 
nises the decline of slavery. Therefore, while it loves and 
glorifies the institution, it is compelled to treat that public 
sentiment with respect, and openly acknowledge that 
slavery in Missouri is doomed. This is a hopeful sign. 
Let slavery disappear in Missouri, and that State will 
almost immediately become one of the wealthiest, noblest, 
and most populous States in the Union. What a vast 
flood of emigration would move into Missouri if it should 
cease to be a slave State 1 

The German papers of Missouri very generally come 

it in favour of free labour in that State, as likely to ad¬ 
vance its domestic prosperity. The Anzeiger declares 
that the question cannot be too much discussed, and that 
the “ Emancipation party in St. Lonis is already stronger 
than the Benton party ever was.” The same paper de¬ 
clares that, notwithstanding the movement was so sud¬ 
den, it has gained many unexpected friends and supporters 
in the ranks of the National Democracy. The Anzeiger 
adds : “ It is certain that St. Lonis, and probably a few 
other Counties, are ripe for this agitation, and that any 
movement on the part of the borderers in Western Mis¬ 
souri to interfere again in the affairs of Kansas will cer¬ 
tainly be the signal for the agitation of the question of | 
emancipation in Missouri.” The Volksblatt also occupies i 
nuch the same ground.— Boston Telegraph. 


from which he had escaped. Nor, indeed, was this lesson 
omitted on this occasion. The smoke of the cannon that 
announced Mr. Buchanan’s election had hardly cleared 
away before some villain stole a man in Philadelphia, 
with the warrant of the son of David Paul Brown, the 
man who, for years, has been the fugitives’ counsel In 
that city, and whose name, therefore, would illustrate the 
deed. This waB well, but not enough. The exigency of I 
the times required a more striking demonstration, and tli" 
moment, moreover, is favourable, in the first 0 r 

great triumph, for a new aot of aggression hit 
foreshadowed. It is before us. The decision 
preme Court, a synopsis of which maybe font ur 

first page, and upon which wo comment in anoth. 
is the true Inauguration of the new Administi 
is the way our Sovereign Lord and King, who n 
takes to remind his faithful subjects of his supi 
and their allegiance. 

THE NEW PRESIDENT. 

We have never had the pleasure of seeing 
head of onr beloved country, and cannot, thi » 

Bom personal knowledge whether that leery It .• • i 

the Scotch call an “innocent,” and that ha 
which seems to betoken a helpless imbecility •. \ 

we see in the shop-window portraits, really 
the man or not. The general opinion of the j , - 

North, at any rate, has been in accordance • 
pression that these portraits give ns; and tb ib¬ 

is nothing in the past history of Mr. Bnchana 
mere fact that he has achieved political sn ' • 

be an exception—which should qualify that •- 

the other hand, the Inaugural Address, a po._„! jfeh 

may be found in its appropriate place, on onr first page, 
most fully justifies it. It is as weak a State paper, per¬ 
haps, as was ever penned, and its issue can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that Mr. Buchanan him¬ 
self wrote it, and had nobody near him either to write 
to prevent his publishing this. It is undoubt¬ 
edly the last we shall have of the sort, for Mr. Buchanan 
now fias a Cabinet, and it is to be presumed will he pro¬ 
perly taken care of. We mean only that it w'.'. Berthe 
last address issued by this Administration which will be 
so weak, and not the last which will be as wicked. In 
that direction we do not mean to suggest the possibility 
of any limit. 

When Louis Napoleon compelled the people of France, 
at the point of the bayonet, to vote for him as Emperor, 
he glorified the nation at the sublime spectacle of a great 
people exercising the right of freely choosing their 
ruler. So Mr. Buchanan says, alluding to his own elec¬ 
tion, and the “ passions excited in onr fellow-citizens 
the recent canvass, that “ the voice of the majority, speak¬ 
ing in the manner prescribed by the Constitution, 
heard, and instant submission followed.” A wiser 
would hardly have forgotten that the majority which 
only a majority in an electoral college, 
created on a vicious system, and that the actual vote by 
the people showed him to be.in a minority of nearly half 
a million. Or if he had chosen to ignore the popular 
majority, and insist only upon that of the college, he 
would have been careful to say nothing of the submission 
of his opponents, when neither he nor anybody else can 
have forgotten that “ submission ” was an attitude which 
his friends proclaimed they would not take in ease of | 
defeat. A wise man, moreover, would have remembered 
that in all but three of those States which gave him their 
vote there was no opportunity of an expression of the 
popular will; for those who might have nominated, or 
voted for, the electoral ticket which really received the 
votes of a majority of the whole people would have done 
the peril of their lives. Such a man would have 
reflected that his election was as much a coup d’dtat as that 
which made Lonis Napoleon Emperor of France. But Mr. 
Buchanan is not a wise man, and so he twaddles of “ pas¬ 
sions,”.of “ majorities,” of “ Constitution,” of “ snbmis- 

on,” and of “ grand and striking spectacles.” 

An address beginning with such pleasant absurdities 
does not disappoint the hope of more of the same sort, 
Mr. Buchanan is convinced that he “ owes his election to 
the inherent love for the Constitution and the Union 
which still animates the hearts of the Amerfcan people.” 

inherent love ” he might have safely taken for 
granted, let who would have been elected ; but if the only 
evidence of it is the choice of Mr. Buchanan, then it does. 
not exist in a majority of the people for had not their 


the seonrity of his Freedom and his Rights. If there 
eomes a doatb-grapple of that sort, if the North stands by 
as aqniet spectator, wo have faith enough in her generous 
nature to believe that it will be with a prayer that God 
speed the Right! 

Bnt let ns give onr new President credit for entire 
frankness on one point. He is no more distinguished for 
the faculty of clearness of statement than he is for the 
..’ft ii intellectual brilliancy, but he does his best to 
.•rulin' : with his policy in regard to future acquisi- 
itory. We are to cherish a sacred regard for 
. - ■'l ienee of other nations, and not attempt any 
-. 'rune in their conoerns, unless the great law of Belf- 
, ..I shall impel us to do otherwise. This means 
,n». Nor shall we acquire any more territory unless 
ur (loiDg so shall be sanctioned by the laws of justice 
si'll honour : in which case wo shall do ns wo please, and 
other niv.ion must interfere or complain. And this 
, ans ns much of Mexico and Central America as we 
i inoeo to 'ake. We are at least thankful thnt tho Presi- 
-it, nndoi > anding one thing clearly, should have been 
favoured .is to be able to state it without any very 
■' traordinai v circumlocution. 


THE LATEST BLOW. 


He 


' have often enough expressed our opinions as to the 
ii rter whence onr greatest dangers are to be looked for. 
(’resident may do a good deal of mischief, if he apply 
himself idnously tothework; Congress may distinguish 
i self ' be same way, and often does; but what President 
Coi -us can do is temporary and fleeting, and may be 
.. .pi ai» a j by the tide of time and the current of events, 
and . u but a slight mark on the nation’s history. It is 
the Supreme Judges who hold in their hands the balance ] 
of onr destinies much more truly than any other kind 
sort of men or of functionaries. They are the authentic 
expositors of the fundamental law which lies behind and 
under the action of the legislative or executive power, 
and according as they decree must onr republican kings | 
rule and the inferior judges decree justice. From what 
they ordain there is no appeal, except one which, from the 
present Constitution of the Government, it virtually im¬ 
possible ever to make. They are onr Destinies who hold 
in their hand the thread of our fate, and we are helpless 
and powerless in the grasp of their prevailing might. The 
dominant power in the land has shown itself as well aware 
of this Jndicial omnipotence as we are, and has taken 
that none should be permitted to share it who were 
to he trusted with a perfect reliance. 

The last week has listened to a response from t 
oracles which ought to strike every heart with shame and 
dread. A new blow has been aimed at the rights at 
of the slave and of the freeman, and so aimed as to have 
the most fatal possible effect. The pervading leaven of* 
Slavery, it is now pronounced, permeates every portion of 
the Constitution and reaches every part of the country. 
Men of African descent, tbough descended from fathers 
who fought with Washington on land or with Hull on sea 
(not to say from such as signed the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence), are put under the ban of the Republic and 
declared outside of the nation. They have no redress in 
the Courts of the country, they have no right to take part 
in its government, they are the blaek lepers of our polity 
and placed out of the pale of national protection and sym¬ 
pathy. While the bondage of these enslaved brethren 
forms the corner-stone of our Free Institutions, they are 
excluded from any benefit of the structure thus supported 
and reared. And they can acquire no national citizenship 
by removal into States where they are permitted a local 
political equality. The citizens of every State may not ] 
enjoy the privileges of citizenship in every other State. 
There is a Power behind every single Northern State 
greater than the greatest of them all, which takes the cap 
of liberty from the heads on which they have placed it 
and declares it to be of no virtue beyond the near fron¬ 
tiers. The insulting doctrine, which was laughed at 
when first promulgated by Georgia as an absurd Southern- 
is now accepted and proclaimed as the supreme law 
of the land by the highest judicial authority within it! 

t were the rights of black men only concerned, we 
fear there would be but too many persons who would he 
content with shrnggjng their shoulders and declaring it 
' infamous,” without giving it a second thought. Bnt 
this decision of the Supreme Court Btrikes much deeper 
than that—it^ims at the heart of all our rights through 
if the African rare Tn the mid« f of all the disgraces j 


true lover of his country is to make it infamons, hateful, 
contemptible, and to bring his countrymen to trample it 
under their feet as soon as possible. Toward this 
summation we look upon this last coup d’ £tat as a favour¬ 
able measure. In the state in which this country finds 
Itself at present, the fiercer the insult, the bitterer the 
blow, the better. If anything can galvanize it into 
vitality again, it will be a succession of shocks like that. 
If they cannot restore vital force enough to enable it to 
slough off the hideouB excrescence which is eating out its | 
heart, why, the sooner it dies under it the better. 
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DR. OBEEVER ON SLAVERY.* 

We have before us a volume containing the substance 
of the series of sermons lately delivered by the Rev. 
Georoe B. Cjieevhb, D.D., Pastor of the Church of the 
Puritans in this city, and which were listened to by 
crowded and deeply interested assemblies; also two dis¬ 
courses by the same author, one on “ The Divinely Ap¬ 
pointed Freedom of the Pulpit, the Senate and the Press, 
for the Preservation of Freedom to Mankind,” delivered 
immediately after the brutal attack upon Senator Sumner, 
and the other upon “ The Iniquity of the Extension of | 
Slavery,” delivered in the Academy of Music, just before 
the late Presidential Election. The volume is published 
at the office of The Independent, because, as we understand, 
no New York bookseller oould be found to publish it, even 
with a guarantee against pecuniary loss. In the whole 
immense body of evidence of the pro-slavery character of ] 
this city, and of the extent to which slavery controls its 
business relations, we have known no more pregnant and 
note-worthy item than this. 

A gentleman who had listened to the sermons which 
now have, slightly varied in form, in this book, bei 
asked by a friend what was the character of them, replied 
by the single word “ Tremendous.” And this is exactly 
the right word. Dr. Cheever’s logical power, when 
starts from right premises, and his rhetorical power in 
any case, are perfectly terrible. His apt aud ingenions 
illustrations from the commonest details of daily life, his 
profusion (without redundance) of epithets, each appro¬ 
priate and energetic, apd all so arranged in their sneoes- 
sion as'to intensify the impression-desired, his power to 
see and his skill clearly to express a lower, beyond what 
had seemed to his audience the lowest, depth of guilt, 
extent of responsibility and fulness of retribution, and his 
perfect familiarity with the whole terrific arsenal of Old 
Testament denunciation and invective (which 
in Mr. Garrison, seems vernacular in its appropriateness 
and its power), thoroughly justify the epithet “tremen¬ 
dous.” His words burn, glow, flash and sparkle, pierce 
between the joints of the slaveholder’s harness, and 
devour, as flame does flax, all the stereotyped excuses 
which custom has put into his mouth. In fact, Dr. Cheever 
greatly resembles Mr. Garrison in a power, derived 
both eases from early and thorough familiarity with the 
prophetic parts of the Old Testament, of expressing “ the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin ” ; each speaks, when rebuking 
sin, “ as one having anthority ” ; and each plainly feels 
in himself, and thoroughly impresses upon his audience, 
that in the rebuke of sin, and the call to repentance and 
reformation, he is truly an ambassador from God. 

The deficiencies and errors of this book, which 
presently to point out, do not appreciably impair its value 
for the discomfiture of the pro-slavery man. Especially, 
we would say, let it be put into the hands of every 
“ pious ” slaveholder—of every man-stealer who assumes 
the title of patriarch, and who comforts himself with 
taking for granted that, in the matter of holding, buying, 
selling and breeding slaves, Abraham was his father, and 
Noah his great grandfather, and Paul his chief of patrol 
and sergeant of slave-catchers. To such men this book 
must seem like one come to torment them before the 
expected time. 

We should be glad to quote some of the admirable pas¬ 
sages in this book; but we have not columns enough to 
spare, and selection, where so many pages and chapters 
are most admirable, is a very difficult task. We must 
restrict ourselves to giving merely the barest abstract of | 
the subjects treated. These are—The prevalence and 
power of unrighteous law, and the ruin which it tends to 
bring upon a nation—the frightful gnilt of the govern¬ 
ment which enacts, and of the preachers who defend or 
excuse, such laws—the worship of the golden calves in 
this country, and in New York preeminently—the obliga- 
of the pulpit in the sight of Go” -the hypocrisy of | 
I the outcry against political preaebir 
1 shielding men’s sins from the light 
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the sum of all viliames. The Baptists flourish south of 
the Mason-Dixon line in proportion as they sink Roger 
Williams’s principles of liberty and encourage the growth 
of a hard shell over them, decrying works and clamouring 
a faith more technical than moral. 

Congregationalists do not flourish in the thick atmo¬ 
sphere of slavery, and least of all those m03t consistent 
and thorough-going Congregationalists who encourage all 
freedom of thought and consequently all other legitimate 
freedom, protesting against Popish subserviency to human 
masters in any shape.— Christian Register. 


From The New York Herald, February 28. 

We are informed from an authentic source that the) 
Hon. Mr. Thayer, the leading spirit in the organization of 
the Kansas emigrant aid societies of the North, has, in | 
conjunction with some other enterprising individuals, 
resolved upon the practical experiment of a great North¬ 
ern Emigrant Aid Society, for the relief, resuscitation, 
and regeneration of Old Virginia. 

The plan is simple enough, entirely feasible, and will 
no doubt, if put mto practice, prove immensely profitable. 
It is proposed to raise a capital of three or four millions, 
and to use it in the hands of an enterprising company- 
first, in the purchase of some of the millions of the waste 
and worn oat lands of Virginia (especially of Eastern 
Virginia!; and, secondly, in the settlement of those lands 
by Northern and European colonists, allowing to eaeh 
family from fifty to two hundred acres; thirdly, it is pro¬ 
posed to establish factories, villages, schools, &c., at eligi¬ 
ble sites. 

The results anticipated are—first, such large profits to 
the company as will enable them to extend very largely 
their sphere of operations; secondly, the introduction into 
Virginia, in the coarse of eight or ten years, of at least 
two hundred thousand emigrants, without niggers; 
thirdly, the rapid development of the dormant agricultural, 
commercial, manufacturing and mineral resources of the 
State; fourthly, such an impetus to the policy of free 
white labour as will speedily dissipate the existing system 
of slave labour; and lastly, the triumphant accession of 
the srreat Commonwealth of Virginia to the free States of 
the Union. 

Such is the present grand emigrant aid project of Mr. 
Thayer and his associates; aud such, iu brief, are their 
calculations. To some extent, in Fairfax County, for 
example, these Northern colonists have been tried, and 
have proved highly successful to all concerned. But the 
subject is a great one, the scheme is a grand one, aud the 
field so invitiug that we shall touch upon it again. What 
say our Virginia newspaper cotemporariea ? 

REMARKS. 

We most strenuously recommend all Europeans to 
avoid emigrating to Virginia, or any other slave State, or 
to Kansas, or any other Territory where slavery exists. 
In all those countries the slavocracy rule and ruin. Emi¬ 
gration to Virginia has uniformly proved unsuccessful, 
and will continue to do so. Any attempt to regenerate 
or reform Virginia whilst it is under the absolute control 
of the slavocracy will end in utter defeat and mortifica¬ 
tion.— European. 


A MAN-STEALER IN A NEW YORK PULPIT. 

(Prof. MatUson, tho ConespomUag Editor of The Northern Inde¬ 
pendent (Methodist, Auburn), lately visited New York, aud attended 
Bumluv nervice in the Trinity M. & Church, where he heard a sermon 
from the Ruv. M. F. Deems, formerly of the University of North 
Carolina. In a letter to the paper above named, ho says:] 

On Monday morning we chanced to ride down town in 
the cars with Dr. Deems, who had preached at Trinity 
the morning previous. The conversation turned upon the 
new paper, slavery, etc.; whereupon the Doctor coolly 
informed us that he was “ the owner of several slaves 
xnat he “ felt no more conscience about owning his cook 
iftbo r^. ab 0 Ut u°T ning 1,ia wife ■” &c - We him 
their wives wnl W ,w h Southern gentlemen sustained to 
made no reply that ° f master to which he 

membere Of ’ SToE&Ej 0nly that thme-fourtbs of the 

members or ms ^onterenee wore slaveholders hnf thof 

asafKasrsa-s^S* 

ference ? 

The General Conference of 1848 refused to receive Dr 
Pierbe as the representative of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, or to fraternize with them. Thus The 
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“ The King is dead ; long live the KiDg! ” was the old 
form of announcement of the death of a French monarch. 
That royalty never dies is as true of the Republic as of 
the Empire. As a benign prince illustrates his accession 
to power by some great act of clemency—as visiting the 
widow and the fatherless, by some great act of public 
charity, or opening the prison-doors to them that 
bound—so at coronations sometimes with us the Royal 
Prerogative is exercised that our Lord and Master also 
may be held in perpetual remembrance. In those old 
forms of government, which our newspapers and orators 
so love to call worn oat and effete, in these occasional 
recognitions of the subject by the supreme power, the 
relation between them is supposed to be the beneficent and 
sacred one of father and children. In our newer form- 
the “ sublime spectacle ” of self-government—there is r 
pretence of any relation either beneficent or tender. 
Whatever there is paternal in it is only the paternity 
which the slave-driver has to the parti-coloured children 
of the plantation; and whatever there is beneficent is of 
that kind which fulfilleth the Scripture—“that he who 
knoweth his master’s will, and doeth it not, shall be beaten 
with many stripes.” 

We have commented in another column on the Presi¬ 
dent’s Inaugural Address, bat without in the least for¬ 
getting that the President aud his Inauguration are alike 
ceremony. Whatever force there may be in them comes 
from position; even as the painted woman, whom 

not notice on the pavi, becomes a distinguished 
object when seated in a Triumphal Car, as the Goddess of 
Liberty, in the Inauguration Procession. Mr. Buchanan, 
who has rarely had so clear an idea as when he said he 
a Platform, is no more the independent head of the 
nation than she is a Goddess. Liberty is found in m 
such company. So the ever-living King sits at home ii 
the White House, or in the Capitol, or perchance is visit- 
iug his plantations ; but it is he who directs the pageant, 
aud shall make himself heard presently, in his own voice, 
if there shall he any need of it, without the interposition 
of any intricate forms, or the enoumbranoe of any stupid 
pretences. And it is interesting to see how the Slave 
Power (to drop the figure of royalty) never permits the 
necessary moment for the assertion of its paramount 
authority to pass unheeded ; never forgets that the price 
of slavery is eternal vigilance ; never allows its subjects to 
their voice# iu angry expostulation, without remind¬ 
ing them of their vows of allegianoe, and recalling them 
from the folly of a timid defiance. It is always 
itself; true, be it observed, as a great whole—as 
a Power—representing the slaveholders as individual 
units ; aud true in each individual unit as representing 
the great whole. It is thus doubly guarded. The whole 
takes care of each, and each takes care of the whole, 
it does not aot, iu any given case, from reflection, or i 
fault in its judgment, it relies upon instinct. If uncon¬ 
scious of the impulse of instinct, it nevertheless follows it 
unerringly as hybernating animals awake at the ap¬ 
proach of heat. The necessity seen, and, as a Power, it 
acts promptly aud effectually; the necessity unseen, it may 
still act; hut if not, then some miserable atom, some 
minute and mean constituent part of the great whole, 
creeps forth, and, prompted by the Devil, its father, does 
the thing that is then and there to be done. 

The present time is an occasion that called for the visible 
presence, and the assertion of the rights aud the purposes 
of our 


impossible that the country could go through 
alarming a convulsion os the lost Presideutial election 
bo compelled to submit to a new and more forci¬ 
ble lesson than has ever before been given it as to who is 
its master. It lias been held sufficient, for the last five or 
six years, to test t,he sincerity, or show the impotenoy, of 
the murmurs of the North at tho increasing arrogant 
aggressions or the South, to send into Boston, or Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York, or Cincinnati, and seize some un¬ 
happy fugitive, and, with every possible aggravation of j 
insult aud contumely to Northern manliness aud Northern 


Thus the j humanity, (o Jqmt the wretph back again into the hell 


Tho “ happy conception,” or course, is Mr. Douglas' 
“dodge” of Squatter Sovereignty. This accepted doc¬ 
trine, the President thinks, must end the agitation which 
has been ended so many times before, as new States will 
come in, with slavery or without, as their people shall 
decide. But when ? Here again he is as clear as ever. 
He recognises the difference of opinion as to the time 
when this sovereignty shall be exercised, though he 
siders it of no practical importance, forgetting, or being 
really unable to comprehend, that this very question, 
to the time when, is precisely the difference on which the 
two parties are divided. And before he gets to the end 
of the paragraph, he repudiates the whole doctriue of 
Squatter Sovereignty, Mr. Douglas’s “ happy conception,” 
by avowing his opinion to be that it should not be exer¬ 
cised till there were inhabitants enough in the Territory 
to entitle her to admission as a State! , :, j 

Nor are these the most brilliant fruits of the parturition 
of a mind whose “ conception ” of ideas must unquestion¬ 
ably have taken place under very unhappy'circumstances. 
In the recent Presidential contest, he tells us, “ the 
sions of our fellow-citizens were excited to the highest 
degree by questions of deep and vital importance, 
these questions, which all relate to slavery, the President 
devotes,'as is proper, considerably more than half his 
address. But, as the man said to Noah, “ it is, after all, 
not much of a shower.” It will be “ most happy for the 
country,” Mr. Buchanan thinks, when the public mind 
shall be diverted from these questions—the questions of I 
deep and vital importance about which “ our passions have 
been excited ”—“ to others of more pressing and practical 
importance ”! One has a right to expect to be told what 
there is of more consequence to the people than that 
which is vital; but the expectation is vain. We only learn 
presently that “ this question of domestic slavery is of far 
greater importance than any mere political question.” In 
other words, it is “ vital ” ; it is “ deep ”; it excites the 
“ passions ” of the people—a people who alone, of all the 
earth, can exhibit so grand and striking a spectacle of the 
capacity of self-government—" to the highest degree 
“it is of far greater importance than any mere political 
question ” ; and yet it is altogether secondary and trifling 
to others of a more pressing and practical character. And 
what these are we have not even a hint I 

But he does not leave us iu the dark as to why “ the 
question is of far more importance than any mere politi¬ 
cal question.” It is “ because, should the agitation coir- 
tinue, it may eventually endanger the pergonal safety of 
a largo portion of our countrymen where the institution 
[slavery] exists.” That is to say, it is possible that the 
slaves may cut their masters’ throats, unless the Northern 
people shall not merely be silent upon the subject of 
slavery in the States, but quietly submit to its extension 
to wherever the slaveholders ohoose to carry it. But 
suppose we do not ? Aocept, then, in return, says Mr. 
Buchanan, not merely “ terrific evils,” which he “ will not | 
attempt to portray,” but the loss of free trade with 
South, and the destruction of “ the most perfect form of | 
government and union ever devised by man,” whose 
example was to he instrumental “ in the extension of civil 
and religious liberty throughout the world.” 
worth while to inquire how the cause of civil and religious 
liberty is to be helped by extending slavery over a conti¬ 
nent, for that is a form of speech to which we are accus¬ 
tomed ; but an inquiring mind would seek to know of | 
what possible use it would be to us to retain a trade with 
a people whose throats we had already procured to be 
cut? 

If Mr. Buchanan knew anything of the temper and feel¬ 
ing of his “ fellow-citizens ” of the North, be would never 
have appealed to them to cease agitation, lest, should it 
continue, the slaves should seize their masters by the 
throat, and achieve their freedom with their hands red 
with blood. The North is far enough from being anti¬ 
slavery in any high sense of the term. It is not disposed 
to patient waiting, and patient working, and uncomplain¬ 
ing sacrifice, and unswerving devotion to the cause of 
Liberty. But one thing it is quite ready for; and that is | 
to Bee the slave work out his own salvation and redemp¬ 
tion ; to rejoice to see him rise from the earth and assert 
vn manhood; and to wish for him a man’s reward in 


I were radically vicious Luc if b, nought thc^H 

of his own free will, they became free the moment they 
touched our soil or breathed our air. But now the hiero¬ 
phants of Slavery have breathed upon them, and 
has become polluted and onr air is poisoned. The virtue I 
has gone out of the one and out of the other. The whole | 
land is given up to the slave-master as a prey and 
dwelling-place as well as a hunting-ground. Slavery is | 
adjudged authentically to be National and not Sectional 
—it may not only take possession at its pleasure of the 
wildernesses of the Territories, but it may wander at will 
and disport itself in any of the States, and no man may 
molest and make it afraid. 

The great question now is whether this decision will he 
recognised as the Highest Law of the Nation in the seve¬ 
ral States—whether this assault on the reserved rights of i 
the people of the North will be submitted to? We 
fees we do not entertain much hope of any resistance to it j 
anywhere but in gallant young Wisconsin—and 
for it with trembling even there. The superstition of the I 
nation as to the divinity of Judgeship is so inveterate j 
that it is hard to believe that it can be overcome as yet. 
Five fourth or fifth-rate County Court lawyers of the I 
Slaveholding class (for none of the Southern Judges were 
ever heard of before their appointment), assisted by a 
couple of second-rate lawyers from the North, pronounce 
an opinion which will be received by the Country as if it I 
was certified directly from the Chancery of Heaven! At 
least, we fear that it will be so. The only two men of any | 
professional eminence before their elevation to the Bench, 
Judge McLean and Judge Curtis, take the opposite 
ground. But this quintessence of feebleness in learn¬ 
ing and talent, fortified only by the ownership of hu- 
beings and speaking its pleasure, gives law to 
all of us, and makes the whole North a temporary slave- 
pen for its uses and with no power of resistance and re¬ 
sentment! The plot surely thickens and the interest 
deepens—we wish we could hope that a fortunate denmte- 
at hand. 

understand it, slave-traders have a perfect consti¬ 
tutional right to drive their coffles of slaves from Virginia 
Portland or Calais, and there ship them for their South- 
n destination, if they think it best to do so, and there it 
i power in the Judiciary or the Executive of any free 
State to interpose an obstacle in their way. This may or 
may not be done—but if not, it will be only because it is 
not the most convenient method of forwarding this pecu¬ 
liar species of property to its destination. As Lemmon 
thought it the best economy to bring bis slaves to this 
port for shipment to Texas, it is by no means unlikely 
that a portion of this carrying trade to the more distant 
ports will find its way hither. At any rate, we shall have 
watering-places and our quiet country towns in¬ 
sulted by the presence of slaveholders attended by their 
slaves, and there will be no hope except in the risks and 
uncertainties of the underground railway. The right of 
the slaveholder to carry his slaves where he will 
free States, provided he is only a visitor with no purpose of I 
taking up a Northern citizenship, we oonceive to be fully 
set up by this decision. Or, if it be not, there will be 
another forthcoming from the same oracular source 

shall be demanded. The Free States are placed 
at the feet of the slaveholders and their feet put upon our | 
necks, not merely at Washington and in the Territories, 
distant places and by circuitous processes, but at 
their very firesides and roadsides, by their fresh rivers 
and under their green trees. Will it be suffered ? We 
shall soon see. 

We will not affirm that this decision of the Supreme 
Court is not constitutional. We think it by no 
likely that it is a logical deduction from the premises 
laid down in that instrument. But if so, is it an instru¬ 
ment worth the parchment on which it is written to any 
Northern use or safety ? R either is constitutional or it 
is not. If it be, then we affirm that it is a nuisance which 
should be abated, as abominable and mischievous in the 
ight of God and towards men. If it be not constitutional, 
then we see a power set up by the Constitution greater 
than itself, which overrides it, and rides over ns. There 
is no escape from one horn or the other of this dilemma, 
and whatever one we choose, our practical liberties are 
Impaled upon it. In either case, the plain duty of every] 


and the guilt of j 
the Gospel—the 
giory and freedom o f the word of G in its universal 
and perpetual application—demons! in of the sinful- 

-.; '.ap*o ’J"t' '.■ ■ : as slavery was. 

s or the claim of| 
Toah’s corse 

Canaan—wrath of God against the Jew ir the attempted 
establishment of slavery—penally v . -eath against the 
crime of man-stealing—compass of this law, and espe¬ 
cially its application to the claim of children as property 
—the germinating and propagating power of evil, shown 
in slavery—sacredness of the parental relation—violation 
of it by slavery—slaveholding, with the claim of property, 
is man-stealing—accumulated crime, accumulated retri¬ 
bution-ownership in man not possible—the assumption 
of it forbidden in both Old and New Testaments—the 
restoration of runaway servants forbidden—the Hebrew 
fugitive law was in behalf of the servant, not the master 
—demonstration from this law that human beings cannot 
be property—Paul’s epistle to Philemon—the assertion | 
that the word of God sanctions slavery an impious libel 
—Hebrew Jubilee statute of uuiversal freedom, and its | 
application to heathen servants—perversion and misinter¬ 
pretation of the Mosaic laws—no involuntary servitude 
allowed—every contract perfectly voluntary—Hebrew 
usage of the word “ buy ’’—servants bought by voluntary 
contract with themselves, but not of a third party—both 
Hebrew and heathen servants free at the Jubilee—God’s 
judgments against slavery—degradation of free labour- 
individual responsibility—province of the pulpit—preten¬ 
sions and demands of slavery—consequences if we yield 
to them—guilt of extending slavery—perpetual agitation 
and power of conscience. 

Scattered through Dr. Cheever’s book, we find a clear j 
statement and an effective defence of the following pro- j 
propositions. 

1. There is no possibility of acquiring a right of pro- j 
perty in 

2. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments not I 
only hold this ground, hut give abundant testimony to it, 
positive, negative and incidental. 

3. Wicked laws should not only be disobeyed, but] 
denounced and rejected. 

4. The responsibility for denouncing such laws, and 
thus leading the people to reject them, rests preeminently 
upon the ministry. 

6. The ministry are able, at their pleasure, to mould 
the character of the people for good or evil; to lead them 
' obey God or to disobey Him. 

6. The purpose of the Gospel is to turn men from their 
iniquities ; and the business of the preacher is to make 
the application of it to those iniquities. 

7. For evidence that a man loves find, we i 
>t to bis professions or public prayers, but 

dence whether or not he loves his neighbour. 

8. The time and place for preaching against any sin 
:c the very time when and the very place where the sin 

practised—or its lawfulness and righteousness m 
tained, or its demoralizing, destructive influence felt. 

If such preaching causes agitation and disturbance 
at that time and place, the stronger is the evidence that 
was needed. 

10. The ministry are not authorized by fear of such ] 
agitation, or by any form of selfish expediency, either to 
conceal, or diminish, or pervert the truth, or to shield or 
favour any form of iniquity. To do this is a conspiracy 
against tho souls of men ; an attempt upon the very life ] 
of men and of nations. 

11. Next to sincere reliance on God, the first requisites] 
of a minister are boldness and thoroughness. 

Before proceeding further in our examination of Dr. 
Cheever’s volume, we wish to recall to the minds of our 
readers some facts relating to his ministry in New York. 
He has been for seventeen yews a settled pastor in this 
city. During the whole of that time, slavery has not only 
existed aud flourished throughout one-half of our immense 
territory, but has been dominant and triumphant 
■whole of it, swaying the Executive power, controlling the 
army, navy, treasury, post-office, press aud pulpit, com¬ 
merce and manufactures, using the Northern territory as | 
its hunting-ground, and disposing of the liberties and 
lives of Northern citizens according to its own wishes and 
interests. During tho whole of that period of seventeen 
years, the power of slavery has been extending, its arro¬ 
gance increasing, its outrages even upon freemen becom¬ 
ing more numerous. Where was Dr. Cheever in all those 
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years? Where were his burning d 

in defence of God’s truth, i ua tin„ or|Uc nc» 

the pro-slavery arguments of hfe'lf 1 
scorching denunciations of a ® ric »l 
*!! '-."Mr 

published, more than seventeen H ^ •« , 

“ Tho Bible Against Slavery » J ” 3 a So, a 
and as fervent as the book we 
Why did Dr. Cheever never echo it^bef ^ 
of power; for the peculiar characteS^^’ C f % 
were as well developed twentv Stoa ° f his„i V 
preached in Salem, Massachusetfe ^ a Ko, jj* 

for want of himself understanding tbm 81 pO* h 

truth to slavery ; for he then held thepS^Sofr^ 
on that subjeot, and preached on it i n c 81tioa of 
boldly as at present. We arefeftt ^ 
one of the plausible conjectures ^ 

Oheever’s faithfulness in the office of 

Again, let us look at his ecclesias 
ing the whole of this seventeen y ea 
church brotherhood with thoronghi 
gational ministers, like Hubbard \ 
den aud South-side Adams, and a i, 
relations with the immense body 
slavery-defending Methodist, Ban 
Episcopalian clergymen throughoo 
ecclesiastioal conferences, council 
semhlies, as well as in transacts 
Bible, Tract, Sunday-School, p 0rei 
Home Missionary Societies, he has C o t ■ 

men in circumstances directly implying.* tk 
ledgemcnt of them as Christian mini S fl 3pablic acW 
of protest, of denunciation or of exni 8 ’ ! fltll0,1 Uy 
word to expose them, before the vast ; 
and hearers who were also reeogni sino . 88 0f tw, 
aoter of Christian ministers, as rebel, ° . ® the c ; r 

*> “• 

Throughout all these seventeen yL® f tbe C 
hour, while they have been certifying slaved ** 

above stated, requires) in refnting the e»i„ 
that the Bible authorized slavery let i,, 0 " 8 ^?' 

combined light of his eleven propositionsandrt^ 0 *■ 
teen years’ministry in New York-wheffi. i ^ 
equally thorough in his statements of other th- la *^' 

ing slavery, and whether he now occupies u“ g8rw l*«- 
position in regard to that gigantic and a troci„!°“ e ** 

1. Dr. Cheever makes the personal --tmiuffi a “ ? 
proceeding to execute an unpleasant duty aJif a ^ 
new duty, and as if he were now called to it T*' 1 
time, as follows: 

“The Gospel is not to be perverted as 
lullaby, and shall not be muzzled at the mandate of^ 
ing politicians and oppressors ” (p, 65) mn P' 

“ By the help of God, I, for one, mean to sneak, , 
fully on this subject, at this most solemn 
history ” (p. 58). * 5 °® 

“ I?, after some seventeen years’ ministry in th ■. 

U ” OOUW “ 0t dare t0EPeak ’ Where “When'S 

“ 1418 worth a seventeen years ministry to come to . 
a crisis, and be permitted of God to speak ont” (p I 

“ 1 can but ask y°or Payers, as Paul did, that r m 
open my month boldly, that I may speak boldly i 
ought to speak. But speak 1 must. If I did not 8 L. i 
should, perhaps, receive the curse of a judicial darkoes 
into my own soul ” (pp. 60-61). 

Perhaps, indeed! 

2. He constantly makes the assumption, for himself u> 
his brother clergymen, either that they have occupied, 
right position on this subject hitherto, or that any failm, 
on their part to do so has been caused rather by the oppo¬ 
sition of their people than by any want of readiness ani 
thoroughness in themselves, as follows: 

“ The forced concealment of trnth oa this very subjk 
the voice to the seers, See not, and to the prophets, Pro¬ 
phecy not, the repression of freedom in the pulpit, th* 
accusation and the outcry of political preaching, ait lib 
a nightmare on the genius of the Gospel. The preach: 
is like the fabled giant under the volcano. If the giui 
will be quiet, the mountain will be quiet; bnt the monies; 
he turns in his anguish, or strives to free himself of hii 
load, the mountain belches forth its fire and fury, an< 
rolls down streams of lava, and the poor be-mountaind 
giant is the cause of it. The giant cannot stir 1>» 
foot, with the least suspicion of regaining his i 
Etna rages. Tell me not that this i au exagp. 
description.” 

*;{Wn#ataafei&?ir 
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God perhaps has suffered us to cc > 
crisis in the affairs of this nation, on p 
deliver the pulpit from such bondage ” (pp. 

“ Already, over more than half the pulpits of onr Ini; 
there hangs the ban of excommunication, if a single pi* 
of God’s word be applied against slavery; the thing 
not be mentioned, and a politic silence prevails”:; 1 

3. He makes no confession whatever of individual g- 

r having spent sixteen out of seventeen years of his Ne* I 
York ministry in utter silence respecting slavery, nor k | 
having spent the whole of that period in a chnrch fells* 
ship (which still holds unbroken) with defenders of slaver; 
from the Bible; and even in the single case in which is 
commences a confession with we —a miserably inadequate 
confession, containing about as much truth and as mar- 
reservation of trnth as that which Ananias did and a- 
wife said to Peter—he soon drops the first person, andeni 
same sentence with language implying that lit} «f 
implicated in the fault, the existence of which ■ 

I fears, but is not certain of, as follows: 

“ And here I must say that I fear tee are charges _ 
before God—the Church and the ministry are charges» 

—for not doing all in their power to prevent that cormp 
tion and violence which have been so rapid in their p 
gress ” (p. 261). . . . w 

4. Even when stating the imperative duty, m am 

of declaring God’s truth without concealment, e m 
no confession of his own sin in having neglected that . 
for sixteen years. , ^ 

“If men persecute you in one city, flee into 
and preach the whole gospel; hut you 
whole wherever you preach, for you are net 
diminish a word ” (p. 244). w on, 

“Every Christian man, everywhere, Bh0B ?LZ^ererJ 
should show his colours. Every church sIloa ’ ppea 

preacher should do it. We have a trust for o e 

thy mouth for the dumb ” (p. 262). n# tior 

5. He represents that slavery has not ye e 

alized in this country. , 

“ The question now before ns is just this,« oB : 
Shall Slavery, henceforward, he the chosen P 
nation ? ” (p. 176.) depending 

“ It is idle to pretend any other question ■ 

just this—Shall slavery be extended and na 

(p. 180.) we record 

1 We make slavery national the momen 

le ” [for slavery in Kansas] (p. 23b)' e i er eliF. 

i. It will be remembered that, in one 0 ^ s ptci 

positions (above quoted) which we And . 
in Dr. Cheever’s book, he declares it the ^ So* 
ter to make the application of the truths Re ^ ^iist 
he thoroughly demonstrates that the a e - 9 a 
and enforce the claim of property in maa .y^y, com?*; 
not merely an injustice, but an atrocious 
hending in itself all other sins, and f eJ . ve af 
any circumstances whatever ; yet iu 0 ^ 

which he makes to Northern men (lay* ^ 


specifies only the extension of slavery 
practically opposed, aud voting *' feats a‘> 

which they should oppose it. He ne eneffl . 

elaborates and insists upon, the idea o er y wm 
' with been 


practical, persistent warfare 
existing in the Southern States, i°. t® e *'' • 

our whole lives, dominant and ^ongh 

era States, because they have been t ; 3 prih«r , 

enough to consent to it. And, Uowever appUca tion 
may compel one who makes the ery itself. J* 

them to au active warfare agaws 8 t a ting . ( i 
makes that application; but, constant ^ 
thing to be practically opposed •> 9 ;tion ( 0 tl , 
slavery, and the one method of 6 “° t fe,t 
men) to be voting, be constantly imP” gf slaver? 0 
acquiesce in the indefinite continu ff fe C b be r 

ow is; moreover, in the single c n0 tbing p 

au appeal to the South, it is to pop* ^yin S* 
than a system of gradual emancip spiles .ji 
fifty to a hundred years, with wbl ° ■ g the 8411 
should be satisfied! Is this remem _ ^ 

as bound with them f Here are 18 h i: ffa tioB 

“I proclaim the right and be gf ^ 

of God’s word to preach on the smfnl ^ 

tho system of slavery, and to , t0 jt ” (P* 

gicus responsibility of a rote m reg™ 
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tsffor allif the people would consent, to put a other, to demonstrate the utter hopelessness of any effort thepaperswere Mhed He asked us i^edelivered oatalogae Qf ^ Mtution for the five years ending with ^Island, me «^ rt.,®®] 

r _1. to resist the encroachments of up the property to him, or it he mast get a writ or rep The whole nnmber of students who have been con- “ Amour the fresh arriva!.. on one estate where I have been, fled! -Eds, stanaara j 


; all the pews in the 
r except the one occupied by 
he service commenced. The 
in the course of his sermon, 
■esident. He alluded to the 
called as President of this 


wing extract trom a private ibjwm, ° _ 

ve received written by a gentleman travelling in the Island of Cuba, wmen u Wasbjn - Rton duri ng his Presidential tem. iTwas n^STflt- 
shows the condition in which not only the slaves who are im oi . tbat t |, e time-serving parson who bad left him 

qmntenmal ported from the African coast, but also the whites living mi tm^thewore,^^ y himoff mikltwithaclerical 

ending with teUtad... g^^P^Ze^e: ^ puffi^This. we s = se. is preaching Christ and himcruci- 


iver anything under the rnle of the Cs&sars— 
•west debasement of the Lower Empire—more 
>f place in a place of Divine worship than this 1 
ie thunders of indignant Democracy against 
ihing. 1 '— Tribune. 

r who volunteered this enloginm upon an un- 
:otten politician is a member, if we mistake not, 
ool Pre8byterean Church. Thus does the pul- 
kedness for a reward.’ - President Pierce, by 
i the Ponr-and-a-half street church, attracted 
of auditors, making it the fashionable church 


Tay for all, if the people would consent, to put a other, to demonstrate the utter hopelessness of any effort the papers were urmshed He asked us it we aeuvei™ oatalogae of thig iaati tat l0 n for the five years enamg wno “ana.me ~ ^P^theriave trade: ^ puff n ^E3gE]* 

S’nl. If they would but take example from ^ resist the encroachments of slavery, so long as the X t Igff The whole number ^-Eds-Standar ) 

iabilee, and bring in a bill tbat at the end of Northern people maintain their allegiance to the blood- possession. We replied that we had exercised no control nected with the College is 463, of who jost, new i y imported. This was owing to a man having in- Acknowledgments, from e . to b 

- pr v child born in the State should be born stained compact with the South. Our only hope is in dis- over it since he had bid it off. admitted to the Baccalaureate Degree, and 4 to the v gr e formed opon h [ m A few dayg afterward the same man who FO r standard. 

^•srarAattisKsat airp^KrAr'""' 5 ■ 

, f aW8 y ” (p-172). we are happy to find, is not satisfied with this statute. U3 atra ; n ; n po^ession of our own property. (Perkiomen Bridge, Montgomery County), a this having bwn done by subscription for the purpose of fnght- 3“ p. R.Memam Ashburnham, 

a it? It is very clear that, by this plan, two The Fon dn Lac OommonueaUh exposes its deficiencies with M f Arnold ^id that ended his responsibility. He then MComplished board of instructors. Orna- petal °i‘n my [ravels, an! ve^” rental?!' two cargree of Barnes Lowd^’ 

Ls of slaves would be marked away, exactly as they unsparing hand. It says : said to ns, that during the two or three hours that the three departments. viz.-Academic, Collegiate P enived, .each with about «50 of .all. sges, and the^Span- 

u t if Dr Cheever’s wife or daughter were “ Some of onr cotemporaries throw up their caps as press had been constructively m his possession, he had not men tal, and provided with a very respectable Chemical authorities winking at »t, tens blmdfoldtag the poor, simple John Wilson, Jl, Bosto 

; . but, if Dr Cheever s wife or daughter were thougli eQme t P bad been accomplished ; and if used it, and that he supposed the first use we would put it Philo hical Apparatus. Few of the educational and easily gulled English P-Thbrne. m Mrg . M . Bntmkn, Won^s 

them, would he think that method entirely m/hmt we feU like it we gbould no doubt foUow guit . Before to would be to give him “ special Jessie. institutions of Pennsvlvania combine greater advantages, Mr. Greeley at the Wrong Place.— The Chirago 833 O. D. Haven “ 

f Perhaps, however, he would sacrifice and pros- doing so, we want to be perfectly sure that we are not We replied that we thought he ought to have a column institutions of Pennsylvania cornmne gr Journaitellsa goodjoke about Horace Greelej, which occnned 923 J. M.Forbes, Milton, 


tuem, - J 7 we leit like it, we should, no doubt, follow suit, ueiore to would oe to give mm epeumi icwic. . . H p on «evIvania combine creater advantages, mw. okkklky ai iujs ^ 

, e Perhaps, however, he tnouZd sacrifice and pros- doing so, we want to be perfectly sure that we are not We replied that we thought he ought to have a column - onsofPensy gre * - . g d I Journal tells a goodjoke about Horace Gr^ley, which 0 

1 — as readily as he has his favourite proof-text of grasping at a phantom. So far as the bill is designed and for his own use, for the time he had held the press m his | and no one, perhaps, has been more successful. See ad j duriug Ma re eeut iectoring t our through the W J* 
lle h • uilpn ta rpnrpsentiu? it above as naralleled calculated to prevent and punish kidnapping, it is all right, possession, and he replied that we might say so in the 

Hebrew jubilee, in representing it above as paralleled and commendable. Bat as an act to prevent those who paper. And this ended the day’s proceedings. _ ■ 1 city we believe for Geneva.” At Geneva ue 


- a riuivue. 1 905 Mrs.M. Butman, Worcc 

Wrong Place.— The Chicago ^3 o. D. Haven “ 


ebrew juunoc, v 5 * . and commendable. Bnt as a 

.aw, that at the end of fifty years every child should havp Teally been ilava from 
free, instead of every person made free. aright (and we have read can 

Vo will now give some of the abundant additional such thing. It admits it, in fa< 


vertissment in another column. 


The President’s Cabinet. —Mr. Bnchanan, after u 


ke about Horace Greeley, which occurred 923 J.'m. Forbes, Milton, 
iring tour through the West. It appears 9x3 Harris Cowdrey, Acton, 
mt to lecture on a certain evening at 893 j. g. Savage, Southboro’, 
nd accordingly took a train from that 332 Mrs. M. A. Babcock JBoston, „ , 

Geneva.” At Geneva be arrived, but his 891 J. B. Roberts A Co., Militown, New York, 
er imagined than described when, after a 885 Josiah Wheeler, Frewsburgh, “ 

■ --=“~i, he ascertained that 9U j obn c. Pratt, East Otto, “ 


XVe will now give some of the abundant additional seem to indicate the general conviction that no valid title as fc 

jeoce that Dr. Cheever represents a new and unpre- witnesges , b ho shaU appear before the Court, and swear coaid pass in face of the new law. The slave-catcher Sxr , 
eB ted crisis as having come upon us, so different in t0 tbe j^entity and the fact of the condition of the alleged himself is the purchaser, but how to get possession is the (rer 

1 from all that has preceded it as to make acquiescence slave, is sufficient to consign him back to bondage-. The diffienlty W e presume the State Courts will sustain the secretary of the Nary 
bc extension of slavery quite inexcusable, though acqui- 8W»aw,,»rtk*i...u..WP4Sap.«u.ub„b.« Sg&““ 

!W e in Its GMp'naam* is quietly taten for granted m will wai , asp ,u. We want to know whether he to employ force or back flown. P- 

feetly proper, in spite of the accusing examples ot . g aQ y more drilling to send a man back who really escaped - - - 1 

e . Micaiah, Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego, Daniel, than kidnap one who has been free all his days?" We hear REMONSTRANCE COMING FROM FRANCE. Cab 

ah feremiah John the Baptist, and a great cloud of the echo from that old jail door it is said he helped to --- , ^ _ . wea 

nraiaes for not having batter down. No ! Why, then, in the name of common We learn from the Paris correspondence of the Eta.tny tb 
er witnesses, whom Dr.Cheevcr praises lor not paving gensei admit the potest inference into the law tbat a _ , p,. h - th the Church of the 

t back the dangerous parts of the truth—and also in caS e can be made out for the slaveholder at all ? Further : tkat on Thursday, t . , ,, <( 

. f the possible danger of receiving the curse of judi- Why insult the majesty of real Law by putting a man on Redemption in Pans, all the pastors, ministers and elders ^ 

* knpgs in t 0 his own soul Here are his words. trial for his liberty at all, if he is unaccused of crime ? 0 f the Protestant Churches in the city assembled to sign an in v 
da . , , . . - PTr With persons who have manhood full-developed within address f rom the Protestant Evangelical French to tb« nni( 

There are seasons of deliberate choice forever where them, and a heart Christian enough to believe that human protegtant E v ange iical Americans on the Abolition of voti 


[ Slavery. This address is to be sent to all the Protestant gain to the 
; Churches of France, and will come back covered with triumph of t 

L signatures, when it will be immediately forwarded to the C. Fremont, 


s will sustain the Secretary of the army- - - .Isaac Toucet, of Conn. former was the place he designed to visit! They say for once 897 Abel L. Teaton, Johnstown, “ 

•11 oiihor have Secretary of the Interior - - Jacob tbonpsos, of Miss. Horace looked astonished ! The good people of the Illinois 923 Geo. P. Edgar, New York City, 

s will either have Attorv ^_dmerat . Judge blags, of Pennsvlsmna. Horace Wtataed who Seta visitor was, and 916 Lad i ow Patton. “ “ - ■ 

Postmaster-General - - -. Aaron V. Bbown, of TeuiK . making arrangements for a lecture; and not- 9x7 Robert Haydock, “ 

The Senate, of course, confirmed the nominations. The w j tbg tandtog his blonder, he lectured ■' at Geneva, on!the 917 Thomas Wallace, “ 

M FRANCE. Cabinet, as thus constituted, is generally regarded as a evening on stMl he engaged to lecture “ at nev , 87^ j^ g (taok°North VMsalboro’. Me., - 

weak«jne- Howell Cobb is by far the ablest man on Poisoning Affair—Death of one of the 898 L. A. Spencer, East Lempster, N. H., - - 

“ === ^ I 

nisters and elders “ J. A. H.,” in a note to The Liberator, expresses a hope f ™” xbe great wholesale ? 0 '^ oni t n ^ t c ^ tae^ty“^tag ore? 922 Sitert < McF«iMd? °” - - 

•enabled to sign an in which we heartily join, viz.1 hope all of onr D.s- ^^"1,^ ffi SBwlSSi Preirie'du 8^c. Wis., ’- 

•al French to th« union friends who were induced, at the last election, to p 0i80D j D g them with strychnine. They touk ttae ^ 918 Weymouth Anti-Slavery Society, 20 subscribers, 

,be Abolition of .. '.M, ■■ tS&2&SXZXSifa^£3&J‘ SjSHtnSS&SOiim^ ■ 


stant gain to the cause of the slave would be secured in the ^^'“r^TOter, being 8G5 ^me?'Eta'nXton“ a DubUnTtaelan 

with triumph of the RepubUcan party and the election of John „ ot expose the condition oftomgs i'f - ? fdenly tak?n sic“- 813 Mary Edmondson, ", “ 

The (under whose influence many of them were induced to i 0Dg j n discerning the canse. htwmmem 826 Miss Lloyd, “ “ 


iwa ys meet, and nations, as individuals come to the Hgta «e nn^ah^ Ae. pomt whetti«™ ry . This address is to be sent to all the Protestant gain to the cause of the slave would be secured in the X«? 1 Th",S’ ^SJd and ™«dhypumped 

at,decide,andfrumJtat step^go steadily wS.Xott Ink ^y government churches of France, and will come back covered with triumph of the RepubUcan party and the election of John ^^^coudittan of^ ^snddenlftrTn “e 1 

wrd, according to that decision _We ourselves as a fQr a p ergonal Liberty bill which allows commissioned signatare9 wh cn it will be immediately forwarded to the G. Fremont, will specially notice the remarks of S. J. May b 0 £ t d 0rs d were called, and aheallh officer sent for, who were n 

ion, have cpme to such a point. We are to choose for an offlcer8 to enter his home, and take his wife, guiltless of * ’ thrnn[rh some annroDriate channel. The (under whose influence many of them were induced to i 0D g in tocerning the cause. On removing the oovenng 

* hetween U a ‘ *• tester Convention, that he is 

> ^ in J MtlCe ’ ’ Nof-ten thousand times 1 l/is simply the business of tbe : that that party (the Republican, for whom he voted) dtd “M.^n«,fremoor State, Waaa^at^ house a» 

ween slavery and freedom (p. 79). no government or jury to do any such work. « Brethren, we have a word to address to_you too long not succeed.” _ ___ N^ottocteaths have’bS^hUd of, but many of the boardc 

is if the nation’s choice had not long ago been made for « A jury trial, for either criminals or alleged criminals, delayed, and which weighs upon onr conscience. It is the „ " — . . in com . are stiU very sick. Mr. Buchanan was also stopping at' 

e of these alternatives, and as if Dr. Cheever bad is a glorious right. We prize it, we trust, as we should, burning question which presents itself to ns each time Hopbdale Home School.—W e take pleasure house and has not yet fully recovered from its effects. I 

forme , nnipopin,, in it for the last seventeen Butt jury trial to determine whether we should be a free we turn our eyes to the other side of the Atlantic—a men ding to the notice of onr readers the advertisement of tanks have been thoroughly cleansed. 

; been tacitly aoqnie. g man is another thing altogether. A government that question to which recent events have attracted the atten- tbig gchool in another column. Knowing Mr. and Mrs. Mr. Garrison and his Isativb Place^—A cor 

>B ! And yet, after having skulked into concealment tg H conce d es that we may be enslaved. Else why tion of all Europe, and which touches so nearly the honour , - t hesita t e to express onr entire spondent of the Boston Journo/, writing from Newbnryp. 

m hta watchman’s tower until the end of those seven- trv the case? of Protestantism that we dare not forbear to speak of it. Haywooa well, we ao not nesi ^ under date of Feb. 27ih,says: .. . . , 

a vears and after having now decided to declare only If the Court is not endowed with power to retnrn a slavery I has it need of the name ? This:is thesubject confidence in their qualifications as teadbe ”’ a “ d ^TheaMoitaSt 

7 hbo leas imDortant nart of the truth he exult- slave, then there is no question at issue, and the judge npoDl wh i c h we would open our hearts to-day. There is belief tha t children confided to their care will be instructed ^wb yp^ com > n]otjon among the ola fogi 

t t, and the less important part, ot ne u , e J might as well he rendering judgment against the inhabi- not a Christian who can reconcile with the law of love and idcd with consc i e ntions fidelity. Parents who must The rewUof this commotion will prove the same as ta t 
,ly declares himself permitted of God to speak out. If tal f ts 0 f the moon. If the Court is endowed with power to and sanctity the possession of man by man, the sale in a , , h i rhildr „ n awav f rom home for instruction can cm! of Theodore Parker at Manchester. It is strauge h 
s be not already existing “judicial darkness,” it is im- 3ead a person, proved to have been a slave hack to chains, market of immortal wdlv find 1 nta£ where they would be exposed to fewer easily tee prejadi<«a of mimkind are d.sturb 


ler criminals or alleged criminals, delayed, and which weighs upon our conscience. It is the " nleasnre in com- are stfil very sick. Mr. Buchanan was also stopping at the Collections by Stephen S- Foster. 

e prize it, we trust, as we should, burning question whicn presents itself to us each time Hopbdale Home School.—W e take pleasure house and has not yet fully recovered from its effects. The At Canton, N.H.,. 

•mine whether we Bhonld be a free we t urn our eye9 to the other side of the Atlantic—a mendiDg to the notice of our readers the advertisement ot tanks have been thoroughly cleansed. Leominster, Mass., - ■ 

altogether. A government that question to which recent events have attracted thes atten- thJa gchool in ano ther column. Knowing Mr. and Mrs. Mr. Garrison and his Native Place.-—A corre- Groton, N". Y., - ' 

, we may he enslaved. Eise why £nof^^^ Haywood weli, we do not hesitate to express onr entire ^ wnting .tern Newhm„ori Perm*.., ; ; ; . . 

endowed with power to retnrn a Slavery Ihas it need of the name? This is the subject confidence in their qualifications as teachers, and onr .. Wm. Lloyd Garrison is engaged to de ^ v e "Collections by Parker PMsbury 

question at issue, and the judge npoa which we would open our hearts to-day . There is belief tba t children confided to their care wUl be instructed ‘°to befo h r ® tb ^^ d b it J e p a commotion among the old fogies. At Neponset, Mass.,. 

ring judgment against the inhabi- no t a Christian who can reconcile with the law of love and „ uided with conscientious fidelity. Parents who must ^e tact nat^ ; Emotion will prove the same as in the ^weH, - - - ; - 
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Lnt hvDOcrisy"and imposture. Let Dr. Cheever take then God save Wisconsin from her guilt in volunteering f am ily ties, the suppression of marriage and the mevitame hardly nnd a place wnere mey »»um ue ^91^ How'far th 

dene uypooi y p guc b facilities to capture the bravest men tbat honour increase of immoral relations. Believe ns, we leel for temptations than at Hopedale. cannot ndV 

, choice. Again— u the!r raCe . you, for yonr honour, and for your country, a Christian - no tellings 

1 It is a spectacle, and a national issue, such as there “There is an infinite amount of fog enveloping the j ea i 0 usy. Your trials are our trials, and your success will _ r r ; on n„ ; n Milton will see 1 Mr ' ' ja 

ve was before in all the world ” (p. 79). public mind and conscience, in relation to this jury trial & onr Loess; we desire to know yon great and honoured. Convention at MiLTON.-OarfriendsinMilton will see , Q h.scou 

In Tims brought us at lenath, by a wonderfnl combi- business, that will be wafted away by tbe pure breezes of How muc h of true liberty, how many beautifnl examples, that an Anti-Slavery Convention is to be held '“ that buryport-i 

God ha g ’ f. ahsnrhino- Liberty, just so fast as men learn to distinguish the right generous intentions, Christian works, vanish before this p j ace on Saturday and Sunday next. Susan B. Anthony fanatica j v 

tion of circumstances, to this, as tne one aosoroi g to libeJ . ty f rom the right to property, and to a fair trial pu blic shame, this immense public shame, American Rochester Aaron M. Powell of Columbia Co., and intellectoal 


•tal creatures, the barbarous rapture of send their children away Irom nome10r1n5vrm.11uuv.au ^indices ot ■mankind are sometimes disturbed. Friends in Porthsmoato, N 

ppression of marriage and the inevitable hardly find a place where they would be exposed to fewer Ho ^ fa ‘ h ^ Radices a f a \^ s ‘“^^"^areTbut Umreil Eo^taudbrMwtaWChapman, - - 

oral relations. Believe us, we feel for tempt ations than at Hopedale. cannot noV say. No' praterttal "TleemsverifiUi^ 8 7 -- 

inour, and for your country, aChnsttan —- ■ Xse^amtfsihXholTwordXIoffif Donations for the Tract Fund. 

ud^ri^tnk^invfvon^eatMr^^lla! CONVENTION AT Milton.—O nr friends in MUton Will see tb thiscountry, but many others and who is a native of New- Enoch Ptamer, Newburryport, Mass., - - 


Newburryport, Mass., 
it, Foxboro’, “ 
loot, Boston, for sale of Tracts, - 


tion of circumstances, to this, as the one ansoroing ^ Ube J rty from the right to property, and to a fair trial pubUc ehame , this immense public shame, American Eochester A aron M. Powell of Columbia Co., ai 
ue before ns as a nation—Will we choose slavery or w h e n accused-of crime. A man is accused of crime : it is slavery I And now, brethren, we trust it is not in vain Johnson of Hew York will be present on the occ 

■edom? Will we sanction and extend that which God a precious right to have his guilt or innocence passed upon that we open onr hearts to you to-day. Doubly connected Oliver Johnson of N MiUnn friends will d o all 

k Jill we choose that which he commands? In by twelve judicious men. He is charged with having wit h you as Christians and “ t Frenchmen, we shall be 810 n, and it is hoped that the Milton friends wilt do all 


tors here. Because Garrison’has his own peculiar, pot ta say i to " bert F . WaUcit, Boston, for sale c 
thony fanatical view8 on the slavery question, it is no proof that his Jobn gtimpaon, Milford (Hopedale), 
and intellectual powers cannot comprehend any other .<™hj e cL B J h A m 

occa - This fact is overlooked by hU opponents. His sabject will be Martin We st Baylston, Mas* 


rmer as much as the latter, were a new question of the freedom is his priceless, inalienable birthright, ana ice £ 
...la.,, »if KM nrt b,.nf»r H’SpS' 

id were not still, politically and ecclesiastically uphold- number 0 f scoundrels, or, to be more charitable, of thick- 


inces a growing interest 
who, we regret to say, a 
any improvement in t; 


s hi. Wry of whole world, no nation was ever brought £, LAt: » d.temlD. HI, potol, . j-ty ImM. »■ ,„,„t l» ,, r «i H.„ .. ••«•" “ ‘ Hnh lie P l«. .nd tin*, for 11. 

»“ r;;" 1 ' 804 ‘ n,w " * “ srs. B »;n: zsrh as^“£=^aTaE!Rfi; *,..a a,- 

E « D„ Cheever (either Vy ■ja.MU d„h.e«» -JJgW-g A~ Chr.,.,..dy ...ghed i.^ SUie, on Tea- -"Jf 

(deceitfully—let him take his choice) mixes the sanction ’ j and big whole bein rises np , n wild rebel- - VlBGimA _We publish in flav i ast resulted in the complete triumph of the Repub- utmost capacity, and still more grat fled to see, at least t 

anothe^toan J a < no l Uwof T H^ R ^ , Thay^ ,8 project ft* r £%£"££ * elected Governo^hy about 3,000 

rmer, as much as thelatter were .new 0 f twllvemenc’an ^ld nothing to th! strength of overcoming slft very in Virginia by means of Northern majority, all the Republican candidates for Congress are the most bitter as a class, against an, improvement i 

esentday; as if he had not been for seventeen ye , hig conviot ; on on that point, while the vwlictof the same gm ; - ation g We are assured that this project is seriously c h oaen , and the new Legislature, in both branches, is opene d bv the President, Professor 

id were not still, politically and ecclesiastically uphol num b e r of scoundrels, or, to he more cdad ^ a , l ! 1 p ’ ° f , g h if k a entertained and that steps are now being taken to carry Bt jffi y Republican. D. Cleveland, who, by way of explaining a pratton < 

e the former, however loudly he may protest against ska ii e d men who don’t know real law from the acts of a entertained, ana suepa t „ rribl7 !ncliK . B y P - duties he was about to assume, stated the mgmficant fac 

, ,, ..... f A LRiol like tone of boldness corrupt government, may consign him to chains. There- it into effect. The Richmond tafaje grows terriniy mci g he had called on nine different clergymen, inviting th 

e latter, with the following Abaiel-like tone of boldness, c V ^ nQ rjsk g Thgre is n0 government nant in contempl ation of such an impudent interference JtotMarg. attend and open the proceedings with a prayer, tot the 

ithfnlness and thoroughness. or machinery of government on the face of; God’sifoo - he rj btoftbe 01dDomiQ ion to breed human beings --- , _ .. t , “^^fTd^rfcXnhat tol^XiTnrqP 

“ But why speak here, and why now ? Because the time Btool tbat has a right to put or keep a man in thecondi- g Norfolk Argus treats the matter The draft of the Faiewell Address of Washington has 'i a presume, as any of the declining clergym 

» com and the occasion, and the demand, and the per- tion of a slave. Hence we would not put a man upon for the market, hut tlte Noriois Argus teen gtolen from the state Department at Washington. ““Tter tfe pralTr, the President proceeded (in the f 

■mi mnrAi npnpqqiiv * * * This is a crisis in which, trial for his liberty before a jury ; for if the assembled m0 re rationally. Here is what it says . T/iss of a Manuscript—R ev. Theodore Parker has fa ^j on 0 f ustag the Latta tastead of the English languai 

nal moral necessity. Thls . world was the jury, and ail unanimous that he should be “ While we do not admit Virginia’s need of relief, re- rf h S . S of his sermon on Franklin. On the mar- cmifer the degree of Doctor of Medicine on the toUowin 

ith the word of God in trust to proclaim for God, we r s]avej we would boQOur him if he had the power, and gngcitation and regeneration, we are prepared to welcome w ere n“el of great^value. dnates: Mrs. ^Elizabeth P-Bangh. Miss Hannah H.^Br 

moF ileut”—except in regard to the house of Rim- wottld use it , to sink his enslavers to the lowest depths of h genial soil all good people who are disposed to 6 - 1 M Pierfont.—R ev. John Pier- Miss Susannah 1 ayburst, Ml“ary r. ^arleti^ 

t Naaman the Svrian the nether pit, and demand his rights-E than Allen like ct B ber i aws and institutions. And our State now Acootn* to•Kef. MA FnsBFONT^ a ^ v g „ onseBail . Wilson, Pa.; Miss Orie B.Moon, Ya., Mrs ..icy 

„ f J. ch'ever we will avail our- —in the name of God Almighty and the everlasting fit- ^ opport unities to persons disposedto come^intojt —u ^h^ieaicwry aaarei*. was acuvereuny 

, anqucnUouawo o-.-tiocoxy io quoie ms wan- "”we*acknowledge no kind of a Fugitive Siave jct, ““** ^'ms with mineraY productions which would give Th^ThbkeRdlwg Powers of the Day.—A t a late Mun“neM“*the teichtap Sud SrfUty of Profess 
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meetings and city pulpits. _ , , b state or National instrumentalities, we look upon as read f ° r s the plough, which a judicious mode of onlti- a the Pulpit and Petticoats -The three Ruling tulatious of numerous friends, and the audience diaper 

Men P’ ay for revivals of religion, but if any brother aal i y deS potic, and we would dabble in a brothers vat jon would makeas profitable as the fertile soil of any Powe „ 0 f S e day. The first spreads knowledge, the second Philadelphia Woman's Advocate. 

tl-country, too simple-hearted to understand the b | 0Qd ag goon ag we wou id obey either. of our sister States. Many of onr citizens remember when morals, and the last spreads considerably.” Samuel R. Ward.—W e learn that this well-1 

, d the currents of the prayer-meeting, hap- «it should be made a penal offence for any State officer th(j CoUQty 0 f Princess Anne was famous for its a nb- Tm1 Thdmb ._« General ” Tom Thumb, notwithstand- ind i V i d ual has recently been sentenced to transportal 

*1 1 H rnnoo of the ODDressed and the to be instrumental in bringing or entertaining a suit to gtantial farmers, at whose hospitable mansions they have j all tbe pains taken to pnfl'him off, does not draw, and he Van-Diemen’s Land, on a charge of forgery. Ho iet 

sns to pray for the deliverance of the oppresse o t whetber a man waa a 3 i a v e or not. If the often fea3ted oa luxuries beyond the reach of mere wealth. c “f £f s “nds^ to exhibit himself at taverns and casinos. The ab0 ut five years since, and went to Canada, taking np h 

islaved, a feeling runs through the room as of something £ y iti e P slave act is unconstitutional—and it is so ad- Th fisb and oysters taken from the waters before their u a Mayor has given orders thgt his carnage shall not to den ce, with hw family, at 

range, ill-judged, nnmannered, as if fanaticism has ^ d b the highest authority of the State^ihe logical d Qor the & fattened by their tidy wiTCB, were part ftllow ed tS come through TempIe-bar,^because it creates crowds lowed we doMtfamr.lN 

J d ;,v in the assemblv If slavery be in any Necessity^of this decision is, that State officials should.have ftnd ’jV the manor, a fixture m the freehold. The and confusion. ..., 3 0 dl th«eseareMo, and it was understood that 

ipeared bodily in tee y- inilld i c i 0 usness of no more to do with it than they have with legislating in sma ” fat reed fed beeves of Princess Anne were the Rev. Henry Wood, who discovered and certified the 3 pe ^„ b af a ” 0n3 he collected a handsome snm of i 

r referred to, they remark upon the injudicious e re „„ rd to the rise and fall of the tide. . Y.iLht nf the eDicure lessthanhalf a century ago, and tf , mlleraQc e and religion of Franklin Pierce when candidate dI ?. p ?hSS a SJ 1 ntsai noebavenot been made public, tat it a 


ssSSjpfsfs 

'SrErSSZfl.lZ aSSSsSSHi 

Commencement of the Female Medical °® 1 f leg ® ^ ^cfon Slavery Fair are entered as though they v 
v.nitk took nlflce at 3 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, at Con- , Tract. Fund. This is incorrect. 


-In the acknowledgement of fandB received by 
>f the American Anti-Slavery Society (see 
. 30), the Proceeds of the Fitchburg Anti- 
entered as though they were a contribution to 
l. This is incorrect. The proceeds of the 


government nant Jn cont ' empla tion of such an impudent interference attend and open the proceedings with a prayer, but they ta 

in the condi- with the right of the Old Dominion to breed human beings ' «, of Washinuton has duty > him3ehT l aad performed that solemn ceremony quite 

n “tfnni^he more rationally* Here is what it says : Loss OF A Manuscript.— Rev. Theodore Parker has faab l an of uaSig the Latin instead of the EngUsh langnage) 

he should be „ whil do not admit Virginia’s need of relief, re- , 09 Jf he mLnlcrtat of his sermon on Franklin. On the mar- confer the degree of Doctor of Medicine on the foUowing gi 
' P ower ’, and snscitation and regeneration, we are prepared to welcome gj ^“Xlof great value. dnates: Mrs. Elizabeth P. Baugh, M.ss Hannah ILBnntc 

est depths of genial soil all good people who are disposed to £ ,li we -■_® p._„—_ _Rp V . John Pier- Miss Susannah Iayhurst, ^iss Mary J. Scarlett, Mm Fhe 


Fair go to the geke ral purposes of .he Societ y. ^ 

Pn.LSBtTBY.-In Henniker, N. H., Feb. 27, Dea. Oliver Pills- 
bury, aged 73. This venerable man was the father of Parkar 
PUlsbury, and was greatly respected for his integrity of 
character, conscientions fidelity to his convictions of dnty, 
and warm sympathy for the slave. 


SjttORl IMtts. 


Convention at Pohghkeefsie.—A Convention, 

losltto mminscriptofhis sermon on Franklin. On the mar- under the auspices of the AmericanAnthSiaverySoctoywUl 

gin were notes of great value. «£ e 4; a if lavtorst M«y J. Scarlett, Miss Phebe be held at POUGHKEEPSIE; on TUESDAY and WEDNES- 

Accibevi- to Rev. Mr. Pierfont.—R ev. John Pier- Sf? 3a “ Pa . Mi^ Orie R. Moon, Va.; Mm hey M. Peter- DAY, March 24th and 25th. Wm. Lloyd Garrison (probably), 
^was recently ; tajnredon the ^weg^andSyracajeBa.l- silta, aoQress wa3 oenveren uy Edwin f« s «/- An tbon y . Aaron M. Powell and Oliver Johnson will 

braS^SouSne shoulders and left side.. sel ^ u d was admirably calculated to inspii-e nfidence in the attend. _, 

Powers of the day. The first spreads knowledge, the second Philadelphia Woman s Advocate. DAY . _ m and 8UN DAY, March 21 and 22. Snaan B- 

morals, and the last spreads considerably. Samuel R. Ward.—W e learn that this well-known Aaron m. PoweU and Oliver Johnson will be in 

Tom Thumb— “ General” Tom Tnumb,notwithstand- individual has recently been sentenced to transportation to y, 

tag afi the pains taken to puff him off, does not draw, and he Van-Dieraen’s Land, on » ^ r «® r °”^* e {|t illa t J b to attendance.-.-—--—- • 

irss,i t«« Cu ,™i-a. «. r«~ 

allowed to come through Temple-bar ..because it creates crowds lowed we do not know, tot he 1Bolh^This and SlT8AN B - Anthony, Agents of tbe American Anti-Slavery 

and confusion. it a the ^f^orYhrel yTa s ago,° Society, win alte^ 

Rev. Henry Wood, who discovered and certified the was two or t^^^y ^ * o| , ected a ban dsome sum of money. pleasant Valley, Dutchess County, Saturday and Sunday 
temperance and “fig®”l »irta“where His whereahonts since have not been made public, but Maptoars eveningg> Marcb 14 and 16 . 

Ectstf—sirstEi;- 

of Commerce in deprecation of the secularization of the clergy. offence wgg co ” mitted> to expiate which he was sent to evenings, March 17 and 18. 

Oh, Chadband! . . Van Diemen’s Land. How long his term of sentence was is cbllton Hollow, Dntchess Co., Thursday evening, March 18. 


1 ready for the plough, which a judicious mode of onlti- an 
1 vation would make as profitable as the fertile soil of uny pc 
of our sister States. Many of onr citizens remember when m( 
' the County of Princess Anne was famous for its a nb- 


m the mjuuicio.riin ^ tQ the rige and faU of tbe tide . ' del - ht of the epicure less than half a century ago, ai 

to put a stop to revivals f, gran t n ; n e-tenths of the bill seems to have a soul Pr ; ncess Anne mutton had a reputation equal to that 


ch preaching, how certain it is to put a stop n “ We grant nine-tenths of th,. «... -— — . rnuccstAuuc uiuiniuimu - ...» 

mg for the outpouring of Goa s Spirit. hrfwevertarthis. to the public opinion of the from homes of their fathers the soias of Oh.Chadband! „, ,,, , , 11S __ Van Diemen’s Land.How long histermof 88 ntoncowasis clinton Hollow, Dutchess Co., Thursday evening, March 18. 

“ Now is it to be supposed that God 4.P0S not tee to the of this&1 to '.A**-™ StrteyS who hJbut a few years since made Ho*r JB^/KytaS ■-' = 

ery bottom of such hollow professions, or that his mdig- conc i u de, then, for the purpose of securing rights Princess Anne County a paradise. , ^frialYhis^daughter who is a student of Antioch Col- wardrobe was sent to them, and its receipt was the first mttaa- SlhijMliSflltttttS 

17 __wi.«.v less at this day than who has really escaped, the Bill is not worth »j groat. „ But tbough the sires are dead and. the sons remowed, to visithis attack, and is « on th«y tod of his crime and disgrace. _Ttese particularewe ^_ fflTOHaWHWlW. ___ 

ition against such iiypoc y J Follow the suits provided for, and the appeal to be taken, generous soil remains, and the fish and oysters rn-e lege. He has riy r L ma be spared to battle have obtained at second hand, and it is possible thme may to -——— _—- 

was of old? * * Onr young men look m vain to ftQd the end wiu be> the slave will be given up, according gtiU f here All that is wanted are people of the like m- br 0 a ve“f tar“he right, as in timespast, in the halls or Congress, some mistake abont the matter;.but(‘ h «y„^“ e i r e °“ a b S^ T? N G L 1 S H RADICALS, 
w pulpits for that sympathy with the oppressed, and tQ the act , and he will go back to bondi»ge,u nle ss the dugtry and purity of those who in former d ^ soco "‘P led -FrJpresbylendn, Yellow Springs, Ohio. w^dtaa Ysiave “andTscnpId fromthe Bonth many years ago. -Cj RADICALS 

ffiuity with the native impulses of the human heart for people rise up and rescue him. And *“>’"**“ incon thg beautiful farms 0 n the bay side, a ?^ 1 ^ 1 fAf a “ | .r§J Ten thousand copies of the Emancipation speech de- $ a h r ^ e "“ tb jl'vid’nity^he bore a good reputation tar honesty, SCOTCH RADICALS, 

Z GERMAN REVOLUTIONISTS. 

^Sr^wKl^usiLfor freedom 

ZZ^Lthesanctuary”^,, ‘" ^ ^ ALL EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS 

Phese things are not only obviously true, but they are leg3 ’ by the sovereign power of the State. . do ctored liquors supplied by the North and East. They p ATEICK HENBT ,_The grave of Patrick Henry is siandaid] „ ,q AMERICAN ABOLITIONISTS, 

•h as eminently need to be published and proclaimed. ■. Tbe first trial under this hill that takes place in the too test and suffered the consequences. The life in Milton, North Carolina. Until recently:no das ma ^ ed Testimonial to the Heroine ofths Sea {See America in Us true colours 

has eminently need to ne P ajbstanee (however precise form provided, if there is a real fugitive on trial, in8uranee3 of onr country could not have safer risk than his resttagpiace, Virginiahaving Standard of Feb. 28-fourth P age.)-The following corre- ^ the EUROPEAN, to ue America m us true colours. 

t, for saying the very same things ifv f P d reliable witnesses in attendance, will show the people qq thg Uyg8 of Boberi industrious Princess Anne farmers. ment over ft. A pja® recently be spondence explains iteelf: Isstoance Co , 1 Published weekly ta New York at No. 153 Fulton street. 


riven orders that his carriage shall not be de nce, with 
iroogh Temple-bar,.because it creates crowds x 0W ed we di 
where he b< 


b,“r ss • 

sujrsed he has also discovered the tower of Babel, writes to the purchased an old plantation, and it was in that Island where 


gitertistmcnia. 


ie gospel cultivates. They are repelled by the cold, sane- J, ag itive Slave act shall not be punished. It provides for The f arme rs of olden times reached a good old ago af r eady g been^irc’ulated iu that State, and the supply femfly hf large, and in^point of intelligence far aboi 

nonious caution with which all enthusiasm for freedom tr ying the slave, and, if he is decreed to be theproperty d en ; oyed excellent health. They drank goodwme, ahort ' ftbe demand. Mr -Brown is comparatively a yonng nar / ca3lo f c „ionrecl people—Syracuic Standard. 
GQonions cation of anSther, it then says to the people of the State rescue made of Simon Pnre rn m and genuine French man> bavjng gradnated at Yale CoUege in the class Of 1847. ^ pnbUsh tbe above report with great pain . 

banished from the sanctuary (pp. ) oi M per30n8 an d property shall be saved harm- ndy Their successors have been poisoned by ‘be He is editor ot the St. Louis Denocrat. . lingering hope that it may torn out to be a mist 


let, for saying the very same things ““tool 

tar short we may have fallen of Dr. Cheever s felic y ^ at Republican party has either placed a 

expression), we have ourselves twa:shadow upon the “e took or worse,^ tanking 


NWHivo'Slave ae“t. "For the good in it we are thankful. The Suffrage Question was brought to a vow* ^ ™ died June 7th> X779. H is tame is 1 
The concessions in it we despise.” New York Senate on Wednesday the 4th mat. The result Tw0 jj AYa IN A Coffin, Al: 

The Milwaukee Free Democrat coincides mainly with the ig tbug gtated by the Evening Journal: Georgia timber dealer, ^nUoSa 

views of its Fon du Lac neighbour, and says: World Moves.—A most significant vote was tatoen in Birremrinswere deposited in a 

“ The 11th section of the Bill is a complete nullification tbe Senate on Wednesday evening. A resolution to ainena o jn the after its arrival, 
of tto Fugitive Slave act, and is a long way ahead of any tbe Constitution so as to allow coloured men to vcte with- Medlca *j assistance was. unmed.a 
of the h ugiuve Oiave an e j . ptv nnulifleation. having been introduced, the tbat he i3 fast recovering. He 1 


TEE TRACT SOCIETY INVESTIGATION. 


over it, with'the following inscription: v OmcsofTi 

...W 

„T".°SSI : “iPTaASdS'SJf'MM PtneAB&iXSZ 


Madam: In behalf of and a> 
igned, Underwriters on the s 
her late voyage from New Y 


HOME SCHOOL 


Our readers wiU^membtothat the quarrel vAioh “em £°S 

up in the American Tract Society, on account ^ It is a step in the right direction. Had we a real, live, Brooks, sou 

in relation to slavery, was composed, for the time being, y intelligerlt Republican party in Wisconsin, the State would barrassing 
the appointment of a Committee to investigate its affairs. deo i are that whoever trod its soil and claimea ite proteta exclude all 

vmma tb. ‘ 

Theodore Frelinghuysen, Rev. Dr. Dewitt, Jndg „ maa ° bu t half restored to sight, only ‘ see men as trees citizens, 1 


Theodore Freiinghuysen, Rev. Dr. uewiu,euug maa but half restored to sight, only‘ toe men as trees citizens. This was also voted down, receiving un.y uke it fol mmted the people of Savannah would never offer : 

Hawes, Rev. Dr. Palmer, and Rev. Dr. Sehmncker. The 1^ Jggpg bStertogs hereafter. We do not _ tallnwintr result: fRepublicans in Roman, Staniey ^toews, a ^g^wyer^^^V Mathers 


professed themselves entirely satisfied with this Ch mmittee ^^r citizens wUl tateto"emocrec™ Sc 

-at least we heard no objection from them-when the decrees of ml tyrant that has cursed p ^ swsxr, Towns, “J^XJler, and, of eourse, aL . 

appointment was first unuta. Of late however we have toh-J f fte ]aw wag> of cour8 e, intended Bkooks, H.ux, Kelly. A. M. Sarre, pmter of all the 

atr/r-aaS2 

For our own part, we have not had the slightest expects- paper last quoted, whose steam engine and pre n w with Brook3 . Messrs. Sickels, Nicuoto, J-A. Smith, tbe advocates of the petitioners in thekaU 

‘‘compromise ’’-another attempt to “ split the difference ” S^av^receivTfive votes m^e Senate, where it and Mr. L^v 


Mr. Pierce less than thirty.-Evening Post. valnable vessel and exercised a proper control over a large 

^ y o^to e ot 9 ber 8 ^le ng S rs yer FMe 0 L K Ch C eg ta|terning t™ hoffie and 

finrita g he relapsed into tanker Democracy, and for several wishing all the blessings and comforts which this world can 
hfifln an office-holder, and, of coarse, an active sup- a ff ord , and which yon so richly ment, 
portotaof aS the the ontrageons prtaslaveryism of that party. W e remain, with great ““‘“"^mmittee 


‘ compromiseanother atieuipb <.0 9 attached were sold by a Deputy United States Marshal, ^ASLSSStai 'oW I UaTele^ap 

between right and W the Committee , in on the 24th ult, when Mr. Booth resorted to the new oblamS iwaU ^ n — ggM 

Itis announced we perce^^ tmentjWiu meet gtatute for bis defe nee. The case brings the State of C0 NVENn O N at Poughkeepshs.—W e invite the attention ease“ae 

Lthis eUy Lxt wtok. At this opportune moment comes Wisconsin in direct of our friends in Dutchess County to the announcement, 

from the press « A Letter ” addressed to the Committee, the issue is one 0 P ^ ^ takeQ in another place, of several anti.slavery meetmgs soon to Qffic( 

bv thp TTnn wirrmr Tay reminding them of the great fore, interested in watching e y p , be held iu that County, and especially to the notice of a dent Pierce’i 

SiX on either XX X bJW F-JX*, 

Rrgnmenta alike eloanent and irrefragable, not to “ daub has occurred, we copy Mr. Booth 25th inst, at which Mr. Garrison is expected to be present. oharge Th 

*Uh n^mpered mTtar,” but to meet the questions sab- sal e and what transpired Bongh^weimppoto.ffiaveryhunke^P^Teur toePatentC 

milted to them in a manly and Christian spirit. He shows , Y^Thta mor^ine uersons'began to assem- P lace- Tb® gospel of anti-slavery*® Co1- dre 

that slavery and Christianity are as incompatible with MJ1-2 ° ZZ!eIlhe sale of our^am claimed therttin its fulness and very hm'of 

each other as light and darkness, truth and falsehood, 1 and e Dg i ne , ou an execution from Judge MiUer’s probably, understand it; hut there is so . a noted cocl 

heaven and hell; he exposes with an unsparing hand the ^urt, to satisfy the claim of Benamm.a GariMdteU* 3laver y sentiment there which we hd P e p ^f“J“r ‘‘r’” 

am a-*-.« i; S-S aSSS 


srass^sSffisBnMaasi! 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—By Mail. 

L OW TO WRITE ; A New Pocket Manual of Compo¬ 
sition and Letter-Wrirtag. A popular Hand-book, embracing 


John H.Lyell, 
J. D. Jones, 

Atlantic Mntnal Insurance C 


lDletely captivated the audience witn uer 
equently interrupted with appiauseaa she 
>at the other sex. She spoke with great 
her speech contained some very eloquent 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. 
Sun Mutual Insurance Company. 
Mercantile Mutual Insurance Company. 
New York Mutual insurance Company. 
Orient Mutual Insurance Company. 
Pacific Mutual Insurance Company. 
Union Mutual Insurance Company. 
Great Western Insurance Company. 
mrs. patton’s reply. 


Cards, etc., and a collection of Poetical i 
prepaid by mail, 30 cents; muslin, 60 ce 
The following, ta press, wfil be issued 
HOW TO TALK; or. Hints toward a Gra 


tto Boston to reclaim Anthony 


leir behalf. I feel very sensibly, gen 
ch has prompted yon to commend tt 
ve endeavoured to perform that which 


and defending the sy B tem, and shows that the Tract S(F sons wereMtomhie^a Arnold, Esq., attorney fc 

'Ciety is hnnnd ho every consideration of propriety and Dep y », , a n D earance. Deputy Cogswell ui 


4uty to denounce it as a crime and to warn the perpe- P«*n/aw-otoj*£ { following statement of Mr. PoweU in a ’ et " r “ v^gY^Yto “audre ve g rri Wisg-h^ beto 

trators and apologists to repent on pain of the Divine dis- execution, to., he should proceed to sell the press and ug „ ^ Ornastm promises, wcordin^;te a Ot f ^‘TtTa^lteted&o^ 
pleasure; he holds up to general scorn and detestation engine. , tbe property proposed to be sold reached me last evening from Samuel May, •> to^tan IStion with its school-houses, was destroyed 

exponent, and declares that no adjustment of tbe matters who buls? one hundred do Uars. there is the greater need that they should come g dosing exercises of the ^g^JJ^ 1 addre j e wa8 lei 

to issue which does not include his expulsion from the “afmer-One ****23?^*^ f ° r ^ tat ‘ d ° and edcoara ^! n t - 

Publishing Committe of the Tract Society will satisfy the M r. Arnold, q ul °kly--One hu ^ by { 8taader3 in —-=-—-—T t tb a the- t D T°t Lvto- Hwrieue Sophia Brigham, Boh 

We find in this Letter eeveral pungent parages that ^TheMtiSf'proceedea to the engine room, when Mr. f rien d9 in New York will probably crom the rver in con ttetejtranmg^gave B toterisal »h* 
should like to present to our readers at once, if the Cogswell offered tbe engine for sa ^* siderablQ numbers to hear her. 

a t onr oomnmad would allow us to do so. It will Mr, Arnold-1 bid twenty-fire doUws. 


ttend &t Be aMured?genfiemen, that through ail the trials which may "ta Utaon Broadway and Ocean Ban£ 

X &S5g§£S£5£Ss& 

even- of Baltimore, and 8®““ CaroUne Stevens. An enthusiastic journalist of the modern Athens, whose tjenNSYLVANIA FEMALE COLLEGB-a School of 


£3 Manchester, N. H.; Anna mmau, duuw i rTwraeni rierce nas, auricg p re3 byterian Church. I For g 

i':& n g £fwit$S‘A fth.ia*SS““.S3rtv«»»’ •• 


Peikiomea Bridge, Moatgomw}- Qo. ; l 






the dead secret. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. THE SALE OF PORTH 


f “ At the end of it, to be sore," said the vicar. “ The 

isly adopting the tone and manner of a bride aDd bridegroom are some miles on their wav bvthis 
*2 r t.d WaS d0,Dgh ’ 3 bestt0800the «me, to spend the honeymoon at St. SwSS’oK 
iff ooij tho Captain Treverton is only left behind for a day. He 

received his sailfa g «*» « Monda y> and he win be off 
rerton were near neighbours here. They t0 p or tsmonth to morrow to take command of his ship. 
£ Sril K. ™ n* Thm % h he admit it in plain words, I happen 

old &iaj asked a fewo^tin™ fo know that Rosamond has persuaded him to make this 


P „ . swered Mr Phinnen “ I would rather suffer—rather, a Miss Starch’s sake as for the sake of my own poor nerves. 

SttUMTO# itprtnUKI. 52S2l' I tbtak if you would go on with your story, Have you got camphor julep, Miss Sturch ? Say yes, I 

- - -— C“' it would compose ms. I have not the faintest beg and entreat, and give me an opportunity of escorting 

THE DEAD SECRET. idea of wbat led to it, but I think you were saying some- you out of the way of the screams. 

THE DEAU afloiun. on the subject of pinafores!” While Miss Sturch-whose well-trained sensibilities 

CHAPTER the FOURTH. THE sale of porthgenna TOWER. «*j on sense!” said Doctor Chennery. “I was only ltfottfi wnTnf and tb ® 

"How charming! how pastoral! how exquisitely telliS you of the fondness betweenthetwo children who lonekstfhal! k^ the campho^ julep, VsSg 

soothing to the nerves 1 satd Mr. Phippen, sentimentally have now grown up to bei mari and wife AndITO an LelfpossLed as ever, Master Bob, findin| himself left 
surveying the lawn at the back of the vicarage-house, g 0 j n g on to tell you that Captem treverton,shortly after 1 . j D t h e school-room, sidled up to the 

under the shadow of the lightest umbrella he could pick £ settled in to fili youngSt of the two, produced from the pockrtof his 

out in the hall. Three years have passed, Chennery- tice of his profaa “^ d d /' trousers three frowzy acidulated drops looking very much 

three suffering years for me, but we need not dwell on up the gap that the loss ot Mre. J. reverton _ nad made m , for wear, and, attacking Miss Amelia nn the i 

that—since 1 last stood on this lawn. There is the win- his life. Having good interest with the Admiralty, he o] , d s j de 0 f ber character, artfully offered the i 

dow of your old study, where I had that attack of heart- can always get a ship when be appliesi for one .and up k o S fa y f confidential information on the 
burn last toe-in the strawberry ^season; don’t you fo the present time, on g^heha^ eight. “You like ’emT “S 

ZL-i et JZe^ S5&&&Z 

ggSSi&S 

to'you. e ^uW M /oTlalk^e 0 other side.my^ What is it now? Do you want to get up again? ” KKhSSfljiS! 

much for SSwSy^- bU And tha ? “ of ca 4 osi fg? palpitatfons som^The^f iPhip^ 

the carious story ? What ^‘hename of the old place and dlaper3in g the black spots lay in trying the ex pen- drank hia glasa of Camphor julep with a mind at eSn 
-I am so interested in it-it began with a P, surely ^ a httle gentle walking exercise. He was most the twiD . an e bjecte of Mils Starch’s sensibilities and Master 

“Porthgenna Tower,” said the vicar. unwilling to occasion any trouble, but would his worthy B ob’s screams. 

» Exactly’’rejoined Mr. Pbippen, shifting his umbrella friend chennery, before proceeding with this intensely «. Mogt gratifying in every wav ” said the mw in ' 
tenderly from one shoulder to the other. And what j n t eres ting story, give him an arm, and carry the camp- nvsDensia^smacking his lira wfth irreat , nrtyr , to 
to theUrmade Captain Treverton sell Porthgenna 8tool> and g waI k^wly in the direction of the^choolrooin %gg& S£« £ ! 

believe the reason was that he could not endure the KffisSjf SXTnSJrFS ! 

place after the death of his wife,” answered Doctor Chen- source of taking a composing draught ? The vicar, whose 0 LnLy P WhWeaboute were we In S ddShtfid 
Eery. “ The estate, you know, has never been entailed ; j nex bau8tible good nature was proof against every trial * f y " . thi litt] dnmfl9 Hp 
so the Captain had no difficulty in parting with it, except, that Mr. Pbippen’s dyspeptic infirmities could inflict on occurred? 3 ” omestic interruption 

of course, the difficulty of finding a purchaser.” it CO m p lied with all these requests, and went on with his „ At th d f ~ f .. . 

A Wl? 

asf£ T ^~b& l !ToS.JS! 

I know that be was treated with the basest ingratitade j^tae otber th g t Porthgenna Tower was for sale. On Jg* th a t Rosamlnd has nersuZ him to L&SS 

and villany, by a college friend, who took all he had to fi rst hearing this, old Frankland asked a few questions MaWnS?*. rth? 

give, and swindled him at last in the grossest manner. I aboa t the place, but said not a word on the subject of Hvp tl^O;FhTpr »r,l W 

know all about that. But one instance of ingratitude p°° chasin g it. Soon after that, the Captain got a ship f ® he ^ band > which 

does not justify a man in shutting himself up from society ^ Cn went S to sea. During his absence" old frankland 

and railing against all mankind as a disgrace to the earth privatel y Kt off for Cornwall, to look at the estate, and Treverton died^e^ otto 

they walk on. I myself have heard the old brute say find out all he could about its advantages and defects pn ™ p d d a 

that the greatest benefactor to our generation would be a from the persons left in charge of the house and lands. tSvl the ^ 

second Herod, who could prevent ahother generation from He Baid nothing when he came back, until Captain 3 

succeeding it. Ought a man who can talk in that way Treverton returned from his first cruise; and then the old ^ ed f °f the hm, S e J^not lLta?v be MsSedTiih^n 8 

“My friend!” said Mr. Pbippen, catching the vicar by ^Treverton,’ said he,‘if you will sell Porthgenna f ° r “«ther he nor any one else ever entered itduring the 
the arm, and mysteriously lowering his voice,“my dear Tower at the price at which you bought it in, when you ^^^taflon^f 8 ^ 0 ^ 
and reverend friend ! I admire your honest indignation tried t0 dispose of it by auction, write to vour lawyer - 8 e ,, k of - p . h j th,a PJ°J e ^ of 
against the utterer of that exceedingly misanthropical and tell him to take the title-deeds to mine ^and ask^for F e P alrin S the north rooms is sure to produce, and taking 
sentiment; but-I confide this to you, Chennery, in the “e P ur C hLe.m 0 nev/ ’ ° into account also.the^softening effect of time on all painful 

strictest secresy-there are moments-morning moments „ ^ a tain Treve ^ rton was natU rally a little astonished r f^ lec i tl ? ns - 1 shoald , s8 y t ther ? waa a fa,r W** 
generally—when my digestion is in such a state, that I t t heSinefflofttToffer - butDeonle like mS who Captaln ^rBverton’g returning to pass the end of his 

haveactually agreedwiffi that annihilating person, Andrew knewoldPraukland’shfetor;, wSS SrpriS!^ His am0D f ^ °11 F\ a ^ ° han f 

Treverton! I have woke up with my tongue like a cinder f ortane bad been made bv trade and he P was foolfeh |° r Leonard Frankland if he does, for hewonld be sure to 

-I have crawled up to the glass and looked at it-and I ta b 0 a Twava VUttiJ ashamed of aeknowledrinff dlsp0se the p f ple at P° rth g e ™ a towards their 

have said to myself Let there be an end of the human Ltfne simple an/cr^ditabletct The A wS fha! “o^^iS’SgToSd KtotSS 
race rather than a continuance of this! his ancestors had been landed centra of imnnrtanw before °?-P ta , m Areverron s wing, Leonard is sure to get on well 

“Poor! pooh!” cried the vicar, receiving Mr.Phip- STtheCM^War^afflwith them provided he abstains from showing too much 
pen’s conf ion with a burst of irreverent laughter. °” toSthe 

“ Take a glass of cool small beer next time your tongue d t0 leave bi s BO n to succeed him in the character of a , , Ule ? IV to c ove ^ ra * advantages of birth 

is in that state, and you will pray for the brewing part of s aa ire of Tar a e estate and Wt c^ntv inSe He and - the f. ^ank-but that is really the only 

the human race, at any rate. But let us go back to Sw^gM rcrtlstl^a^o^him dese ve wL? h^h^ 

Porthgenna Tower, or I shall never get on with my stery. t ache S me; bnth alf his fortune would not buy him Lt the he t wife ta th^world What a lHe^ hoi; 
When Captain Treverton had once made up his mind to ° , ftqtate ag be wanted in an imnortent agricultural best wlte ln , th ® worl d. What a life of bappi- 

sell the place, I have no doubt that, under ordinary cir- tv iike oura Itente are hieh a P d land f g made the ne83 ’ 1 P , b,ppe P’ se ®“ 9 J ^. be awalt,D f those lu f k y y°™g 
cumstances, he would have thought of offering it to his -J witb ua An estate a3 Intensive as the estate of peop ] e , Pt 13 a bold thing to say of any moral creatures, 

brother (who inherited his mothers fortune,. |ou know), SfiS would^tchtore “ufte" & ** *“ 1 ^ aDy ‘ 

with a view, of course, to keeping the estate in the family. ^wL fWain q’revertnn ennid venture tn nek fnr it if it where m their future prospects. 

Not that Andrew would have been much good in that ^ s iSa?ed in S^ parte '^ ofd^^Frankland WMwd! aff “ I° n “ ncLTtt'vi^ P T iPP - n ’ 

way, for a more confirmed old bachelor never existed. aware of that fact, and attached all possible importance ® °“t i Tnri lntnriT in lit • eDJ ° y r 

However, as things were at that time (and are still I am to it- Besides> theK was 80methiDg ;Vthe feudal look of yon 1 how I luxuriate in your bright view of 

sorry to say), the Captain could make no personal offers p or thgenna Tower, and in the right over the mine and « And'k if nnt the tme view etmoeinii • u, r 

of any kind to Andrew-for the two were not then, and which the purchase of the estate included, that „ ^ f /. espec . lal ’y > n th . e case of 

are not now, on.speaking or-era:ion writing terms It flattered his notions of restoring the family greatness. y °° T f ^ V ‘ Car- r , 

is a shocking thing to say, but the worst quarrel of the H he nd b i a aon a f ter him could lord it as he thnnvht If y° u 888 me ’ sald Mr ‘ Phl PP en > with a mournful 

kMi.wfe*i 8 of, i, .v q -™i uk. t.» STST.S.’iK « 

“Sion me, my dear Mead,” «id Mr. Phlppemopea. fcXSHjSdSStoTtTffie'TiC «otto miaee the matter,o» thed'ESJ 

ing his camp-stooi; which had hitherto hung, dangling by Xd ThTwas rtemntinTnroJnect^ Zd ^t clu d g h1 tion9 ' Tour biliar y secretions, dear friend, are all right, 
its silken tassel on the hooked handle of the umbrella. 3ecur e d for forty thousand p^unds^-which was iust ten and y° u tak e br >gbt views. My biliary secretions are all 
“ May I sit down before you go any further? I am get- thou^nd nounds 7 kTtban he had^de un hfs ffl Z wrong, and I take dark views. You look at the future 
ting a little excited about this part of the story, and I * iye w h e P b e firstdetermined to metamorohose himself P ros P eotsof tbls y° UQ g married couple, and say there is no 
dare not fatigue myself. Pray go on. I don’t think the I ’ i : merchant into a magnificent Fandpd ventlp* clond over tbem ' 1 don t dl8 P ate tke assertion, not hav- 
legs of my camp-stool will make holes in the lawn. I am a as I h™ d in S the P Ieasure of kDO wing litter bride or bridegroom, 

so light-a mere skeleton, in fact. Do go on! ” not mu Jh surprised at Mr. Frankland’s r’eadiness to puJ ^wZ nofaclondTit^Ln^rJ- 

“You must have heard,” pursued the viear, “that chase Porthgenna Tower; and Captain Treverton, it is th at there was not a cloud on it when we first entered the 
Captain Treverton, when he was advanced in life, mar- hardly necessary to say, was not long in clenching the fwZZlthZ a^lnZ^fZT Z° ^ growlD gJ° 
ried an actress-rather a violent temper, I believe; but bargain on his side. The estate changed hands) and S T f QnexpectedI y 

a person of spotless character, and as fond of her husband away went old Frankland with a tail of wiseacres from 1 d t + ’f n C0D “ la ' 

as a woman could be; therefore, according to my view of London at his heels, to work the mine and the fisheries on J ^ 

it, a very good wife for him to marry. However, the new scientific principles, and to beautify the old house ste P s 0n ?i8 way mto. the house, is my philosophy. It 
Captain’s friends, of coarse, made the usual senseless out- f r , top to bottom with bran-new mediwval decorations, ma f Pf, t A nged .'.V th ¥ e ’. bu . t , lt 13 p , l i'° SOp , hy i° r a11 that ’, 
cry, and the Captain’s brother, as the only near relation, nnder the direction of a gentleman who was said to be an n . A11 , tbe P hllo30p by in the wor d, said the vicar, fol- 
took it on him to attempt breaking off the marriage in architect, but who looked, to my mind, the very image of h ‘ s T guest V p J be f, e P s : will not shake my convic- 

the most offensively indelicate way. Failing in that, and , Popist iriest in disguise. Wonderful plans and pZ th ^ f Le0 ?f d Prankland and hl8 wife 5»ve a happy 

hating the poor woman like poison, he left his bro W tkov ^ v And how do you think the* fn ^ re b j[° Te th3m/ ’ „ , . u ^ ^ 

house, saymg, among many otter savage s-Kd7’ Mi. T n u .< | l u..uiu 

infamous thing about the bride, which—which uj >n j «Do te . me, mv dear fellow!” was the answer that 7^,i?Z e i o „Z t0 ° k Doctor 0hen “® ry8 “ rra ln the 
honour, Phippen, I am ashamed to repeat. Wi i Mr. Pbipnen’s lips. “ I wonder whether Miss trl ®™!iest manner, . 

the words were, they were unluckily carried to Mu. : keeps a bottle of camphor julep in the family „ J ou ha ve told a charming story, Chemiery, he said, 

verton’s ears, and they were of the kind that no wot. j 'best? ’ was the thought that passed through an j? y°“ kav | e “ dedlt with a charming sentiment. But, 

—let alone a quick-tempered woman like the Captain s ; vD . h mind. 8 niy dear friend, though your healthy mind (influenced by 

wife—ever forgives. An interview followed between the j exclaimed the vicar. “Whv of course aD enviably easydigeistion) despises my tailions philosophy, 

two brothers—and it led, as you may easily imagine, to eve. his plans turned out a dead failure. His } fl ulte fe r S et cloud over the two trees. Lookup 


order, but you will see verses which Samuel Rogers would 
have gladly written, and which no one can read without 
real pleasure. Every here and there you come across a 
quaint fashion of expression, which recalls the good days 
“ when George the Third was king.” You grow intimate 
with Netera and Nea and other nymphs, and smile at the 
pedantry, which we have now outgrown. But beneath 
the stiff dress a warm heart is beating, and you almost 
love the poet the more that he clings somewhat to those 
pretty prettinesses of the past. 

And often, too, he strikes a loftier chord—most happily 
in his “Shrine of the Virgin”—from which we quote 
some lines, in the spirit of which our readers know we 
sympathize: 

I love the ever open door 

That welcomes to the house of God ! 

I love the wide-spread marble floor, 

By every foot in freedom trod ! 

Free altars let me kneel before. 

Free as the pathway or the sod, 

Whence journeying pilgrim, ’mid broad air. 

Wafts unpremeditated prayer. 

—London Inquirer. 


Green Leaves,” by Charles Maoltay, just published In London. The 
Lobdon Athenmm says: “ It has a sound of Summer—desorlptive of 
the chirp, the sparkle and the peculiar pipe of the minstrel—and in 
its ^suggestion of balmy day^bii^t^idleness, and^Ungul^ease,^ 

rheum. While wo are shut in with the frosty months, we may at 
least enjoy the sunshine by illusion—sit with the poet in the shade 
ot woods, and watch the fairies dance to July music.” It thus in- 


interioper. The Household Wor g 


-it is getting darker and bigger already.— 


JOHN KENYON AND HIS POEMS. 


infamous thing about the bride, which—which aj >n j ■••Dorr:: me, mv dear fellow!’’was the answer that D 1 Onennerys arm in the 

honour, Phippen, I am ashamed to repeat. V, J froa Mr. Phippen’s lips. “ I wonder whether Miss 

the words were, they were unluckily carried to Mre : c ii keeps a bottle of camphor julep in the family „ J ou haT e told a charming story, Chemiery, he said, 

verton’s ears, and they were of the kind that no won u j., 'iiest ’ ’ was the thought that passed through an <3 you have ended it with a charming sentiment. Bnt, 

—let alone a quick-tempered woman like the Captain s Mr. i-’h 1 mind. g m y dear friend, though yonr healthy mind (influenced by 

wife—ever forgives. An interview followed between the exclaimed the vicar. “Whv of course aD enviably easydigestion) despises my bilious philosophy, 

two brothers—and it led, as you may easily imagine, to e ve. his plans turned out a dead la’ilure. His 1 <l mte fe r S et clo ° d °ve r theMwotrees. Lookup 

very unhappy results. They parted in the most deplora- Cornu,: teuantry received him as an interloper. The w ]t D ?T7^' 1S j Settmg darker a “ d b,gger alread y-— 
ble manner. The Captain declared, in the heat of. his anticraitv of his familv made no imnressmn noon them nousetlola morels. 

passion, that Andrew had never had one generous impulse it might be an old family, but it was not a Cornish family '- 

in his heart since he was born, and that he would die aadj therefore, it was of no importance in their eyes! JOHN KENYON AND HIS POEMS. 

without one kind feeling towards any living soul in the They would have gone to the world’s end for the Trever! ™ ~ , 

world. Andrew replied, that if he had no heart, he had tons; bnt not a man of them would move a step out of ^ There are th ° 3e a “? ng onr r i eadera who koew Mr - 
a memory, and that he should remember those farewell his way for the Franklands. As for the mine, it seemed Ken y° n personally. There must be many more who 
words as long as he lived. So they separated. Twice to be inspired with thesame mutinous spirit that possessed bave b f ard bls “ ame ’ “ a S e ° lal man 'letters and a 
afterwards the Captain made overtures of reconciliation, the tenantry. The wiseacres from London, blasting in all g rac ® fal P°et- More still must have seen the paragraph, 
The first time, when his daughter Rosamond was born; directions on the profoundest scientific principles, brought uZ 8 g0mg f th , e ^ oand of the papers, and which has 
the second time, when Mrs. Treverton died. On each about sixpenny worth of ore to the surface for everv five P r 9 a g ht A a grateful glow to many a poor author s heart, 
occasion the elder brother wrote to say that if the younger pounds they spent in getting it up. The fisheries turned 11 ? not Hf ten , t A at the llterar y men of England have seen 
would retract the atrocious words he had spoken against 0 „t little better. A new plan for curing pilchards, which sueh a W11 as th!S: 

his sister-in-law, every atonement should be offered to him wag a marvel of economy in theory, proved to be a perfect “ The Will of Mr. John Kenyon.— We have to re¬ 
fer the harsh language which the Captain had used, in phenomenon of extravagance in practice. The only item cor d tke munificence of a wealthy connoisseur of letters, 
the hastiness of anger, when they last met. No answer 0 f i uc k in old Frankland’s large sum of misfortunes was tke late Mr - John Kenyon, who died on the 3d nit., leav- 
was received from Andrew [to either letter; and the produced by his quarrelling in good time with the medi- in g the following liberal bequests to personal literary 
estrangement between the two brothers has continued to KVa i architect, who was like a Popish priest in disguise, frfeods : To his cousin, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
the present time. You understand now why Captain This fortunate event saved the new owner of Porthgenna £4.000, and to her husband, Robert Browning, £6,500; 
Treverton could not privately consult Andrew’s inclina- a u the money he might otherwise have spent in restoring to Bryan W. Procter, better known as Barry Cornwall, 
tions, before he publicly announced bis intention of part- and re-decorating the whole suite of rooms on the north £6,500 ; to Dr. Henry Southey, £8,000; to Catherine, 
ing with Porthgenna Tower ? ” side of the house, which had been left to go to rack and the daughter of Robert Southey, the Poet Laureate, 

Although Mr. Phippen declared, in answer to this ru ; n for more than fifty years past, aDd which remain in £ 26 0 i and to each of the other daughters, £100 ; the 
appeal, that he understood perfectly, and although he their old neglected condition to this day. To make a 8011 and daughter of Mrs. Henry Nelson Coleridge, £250 
begged with the utmost politeness that the vicar would long story short, after uselessly spending more thousands eac h ; Forster has £500; George Scharf £500; 
go on, his attention seemed, for the moment, to be entirely 0 f pounds at Porthgenna than I should like to reckon up, aD d Antonio Panizzi £500, with all the wines in the 
absorbed iu inspecting the legs of his camp-stool, and in 0 } d Frankland gave in at last, left the place in disgust to cePars at Devonshire place aud at Cowes; Agnes Catlow, 
ascertaining what impression they made on the vicarage the care of his steward, who was charged never to lay out £ lp5 ; aQ d Walter Savage Landor, Henry Chorley, Mrs. 
lawn. Doctor Chennery’s own interest, however, in the another farthing on it, and returned to this neighbour- Jameson and Sir Charles Fellowes, each £100. The 
circumstances that he was relating, seemed sufficiently hood. Being in high dudgeon, and happening to oateb farniture, books, prints and articles of vertu iu Mr. 
strong to make up for any transient lapse of attention on Captain Treverton on shore when he got back, the first Kenyon’s cottage at Wimbledon are left to his friend 
the part of bis guest. After a few vigorous pufls at his thing he did was to abuse Porthgenna and all the people Miss Bayley and James Booth, one of the executors, to 
cigar (which had been several times in immnent danger about it, a little too vehemently, in the Captain’s presence. whom is bequeathed £5,000; Thomas Hawthorne, the 
of going out while he was speaking), he went on with his This led to a coolness between the two neighbours, which otker executor, having £20,000. The whole of the 
narrative in these words: might have ended in the breaking off of all intercourse, residue of the property, after payment of the legacies, is 

“ Well, the house, the estate, the mine, and the fisheries bu t for the children on .either side, who would see each to be divided by the executors. A bequest of £5,000 is 
of Porthgenna were all publicly put up for sale, a few other just as often as ever, and who ended, by dint of made to the London University Hospital. Many legacies 
months after Mrs. Treverton’s death ; but no offers were wilful persistency, in putting an end to the estrangement are also left to the relatives of Mr. Kenyon and many 
made for the property which it was possible to accept, between their fathers, by making it look simply ridiculous. °fh e re in whom he was interested.” 

Tbc ruinous state of the house, the bad cultivation of the Here, in my opinion, lies the most curious part of the But we have other reasons for holding in high honour 
land, legal difficulties in connection with the mine, and gfory. Important family interests depended on those two the name of John Kenyon, and not suffering his memory 
quarter-day difficulties in the collection of the rents, all young people falling in love with each other; and, won- to perish with him. Not only was he the heartiest friend, 
contributed to make Porthgenna what the auctioneers derful to relate, that (as you know, after my confession at the kindest patron, the most unpretending writer, but he 
would can a bad lot to dispose of. Failing to sell the breakfast-time) was exactly what they did. Here is a was the firmest supporter of religious liberty for one and 
place, Uaptam Treverton could not be prevailed on to case of a most romantic love-match, which is also the all of God’s children. His “ Rhymed Plea for Tolerance ” 
i °? d > lve ? e * e a 8 ain - The death of his marriage, of all others, that the parents on both sides had was written in 1833, when tolerance was not understood 
inot noZf.i b l ® ar , t T‘? r bc hy a11 accounts, th e strongest worldly interest in promoting. Shakspeare as now it is, and throughout the poem we find him, 

Jj-uk. luff ft 3 ! „ bad been ? t J h ‘“r!? d tbe very may say what he pleases, the course of true love does run Churchman as he was, throwing down the gauntlet for 
affliction of his life bocam^hSnl'Z Him tb smooth sometimes. Never was the marriage service per- Unitarian and Catholic alike—indignantly rebuking pre- 

witb his little eirl and a relatiw nf°lwZ'T | emoved> formed to better purpose than when I read it this morning, sumptuous bigotry—zealously maintaining the rights of 
The estate being entailed on Leonard, Captain Treverton’s individual conscience. “Belt remembered,” he Siys in 
pretty liule cottage, across £ tturelTfiek^ near^ttat dau « bt e r nowgoesback, in thccapacityof mistress, to his preface “ that had the spirit of tolerance been more 
large house which you must have observed with tb« hith | he bouse aad l ar ? ds Y h,ch har father sold - Rosamond fully poured into earlier or later ages, Christ and Socrates 
wafled garden, close to tte Loudouroad Thehouse S K'-l at !.Ti y c l ,d ’i h8 P^^oney of Porthgenna, had not died by hemlock and the cross, nor Servetusand 
inhabited at that time bv T*minrH iLT 88 wblcb old PraDkland 0DCe fomented as money thrown Latimer by fire; nor would contempts and hatreds, more 

and mother. The new neighbours soon became intimnZ away ’ wil1 D0W ’ w ^° ^P 48 '.? die8 > be the marriage- or less intense, stand up, as now, for bourns between sect 

andttfet'happen^mthe^e3e whom I ha^ran 1 portio " °! y°, UDg p rank land's I don’t know what and sect.” 

marrying this morning were brought ud together as ohtF thmk u ° f ^ b8 ^ nnl . Dg and middle of my story, The whole poem, now we suppose half-forgotten, is still 
dren, and fell in love with each other Almost before thev n b J Ppe “’ bUt u the t08atl . 9 . f y y° u ’ at aa y rate, worth reading. In it there are some good verses, many 

were out of their pinafores ” ’ 7 D,d y°“ ever bear 0 - a , b I! d ? and br ‘degroom who started noble ones, and not one which is not generous and free- 

“ Chennery, my dear fellow, I don’t look as if I was W f Z pr08pect81D 1,fe than our bnde and bridegroom hearted, 

sitting all on one side, do I ?” cried Mr Phinnen «ud ° l>°^ ay L t>l- u i , ... How the poet burns at thought of injustice or perse- 

denly breaking into the vicar’s narrative witffiolk nf ?u fore , Mr i Pb ' Ppe t D , could “7 r e p ly.Mw Starch cution I How bitter is his hatred of Cant and Pharisa- 
alarin. “I am shocked to nterront von^but mU P u Ut ber bead ° Ut °' tbo schoolroom window : and seeing ism! How hearty his appreciation of lowly piety and 

' ntsret .xtroraeh- to trouble jonjjr, but 1 lad ‘*%l^J’rlr«,^t)'d»d.«bluod,ud,uilt, 
Chennery upon my life I shall be dow j,. 1 ’ Robert very intractable, this morning, with his multipli- And our meek Saviour carved upon the blit. 

J I»»7 -* «b. nonl - UJM Doctor Cboou,,,. JStlS&S - * 

itself into ini' Ph p l 8 camp-stool, winch had rooted “ At seven times eight, sir,” replied Miss Sturch. Pn . 

tothe'grave'hwalk^’von ?, D „ ‘‘ Bobl .” 8ba «ted Jhe vicar "through the window. 


° f my cam P-st. 0 oI legs ,s getting shorter Zd shorter ‘ 

QracfoZHeZens “ i^TmvsSfZXni—’ “ 1 regret • rXtrem ®! y troable . yoa ’. 8ir ’ but 1 , fiad 

Chennery; upon raj? life,lS bl dow7i t ” haU d ° WD ’ SZoZtable ” ntraCtab ' e ’ m ° rUing ’ With ^ mU ' tipli ' 
and ! w Cri "l lhB Vlcar ’ P ullin g up, first Mr. Phippen “ Where does he stick now ? ” asked Doctor Chennery. I 
itself into in Pbl Ppeo’3 camp-stool, which had rooted “ At seven times eight, sir,” replied Miss Sturch. 

to thegravehwalk- 8 ’ & ° n - R - ide '- “ Per0! c ?5 e on “Bob 1 ” shouted the vicar through tbe window, 

the matter now ? y ° U ° 


ic of many arguments in favour of u 


n’t drill holes in that.. What’s “ Seven times eight ? ’’ 


through the window. 


brelkZ!^'', 0118 .’'" 8aid Mr. Phippen, dropping his am- i 
bi8hand over his heart; “and bile, 
spots, dicing bXre agam ~ those infernal, lively, black < 


He contrasts the faith of the intolerant with that of the 


consult some agricultur^r^ £ heuner y' suppose you Seven times-” 

grass. Take my word for it , ' 1 tho qua l! ty °f yo “!; “ My dear - Stood friend,” interposed Mr. Phippen, “ if 0ne more extract,and we must pass from the « Rhymed 

ought to be. i^ wn j,, “- yoor lawn is softer ttaQ it you cane that very unhappy boy, he will scream. Mv Plea for Tolerance ” to say a single word on Mr. Kenyon’s 

em.tbmninnmlo i,„ /“pcated Mr. Phinnen to himse f. nerves have been ,,. J ’_. _ . _ J ntw 


” wid Doctor Chennery. “ Now, then, look 


contemptuously, as he Phi PP en t0 bimself, nerves have been tried once this morning by the camp- other P°« ms - 

brella “ It. isn’t a lawuZ^ a "g, b p,ck up bl8 lf 1 baa “ 8 cr4ms. G^e “ 

“ There, sit down,” said the viem « ttn d d«n-r ? tlI ??. t0 004 ° f . the way, and allow me also to spare Zd the 

palpitation and the black spot* the comnliZnF^r Z® d if ar i Ml ^ Stur< rK ) . t , be 8ad spectacle of correction (so ThaMIk 

8towing the smallest attention on themin’ 0601 ° f ^ 8bockln ^ to sensibilities like hers) by asking her for a Yotcomi 

anything to drink? Shall it Z ^ aic ° 0 0ht e camph ° f r fevllf ber affZle for Two other 

what?” p yslc ’ or beei » or getting out of the way like me. I think I could have at Tivoli ”—s 


twilling to * , , done without the camphor julep under i 

8 give trouble, an-( stances; but I ask for it unhesitatingly 


: I shall be totally shattered if I hear screamo Belief is toil of brain—’tis labour’s dower, 

ime to get out of the ZZ „ 8 ® r T“ I Ulve Reared painfully thro’ frost, and sun, and shower. 

Miss Starch the o^ y ’ aD< i a l ow P 16 a fo° 8 P“re And the slow growth of many a ripening hour, 

.” 1 ‘® 8ad spectacle of correction (so That, like the line’s blossom, long to come, 

ting to sensibilities like hers) by asking her for a Yet comes at lost, and bears immortal bloom, 
camphor J a l e P. and so giving her an excuse for Two other volumes of Poems—one entitled « A Day 
og oat ol tne way Uke me. I think I could have at Tivoli ’’—show Mr. Kenyon in a less earnest, but not 
withpnt the campho r julep under any other cirenm- less genial, mood. 

ies, but I ask for it nn hesitatingly n0W) wnwp j, f or Xou will not find much poetry of the very highest 


Your courtesy beseeches. 

’Twas but his fancy ! Well, ’tis mine— 
So do your best endeavour: 

The facts of History pass away, 

The thoughts may live forever. 

My friend, the merchant of Cornhill, 
Awake to nongbt bnt scheming, 

And he who plods in Fig-tree Court, 
Will call this Idle dreaming. 

But ye shall dance, ye joyous trees, 
Though they may scoff or pity; 

And measnre, in their self-conceit, 
Arcadia by the City. 

Come, Father Oak, so old and staid. 

But vigorous and hearty, 

Shake off the soberness of years, 

And join the merry party. 

’Tis not becoming ? Harmless mirth 
Takes no account of ages— 

So, Monarch of the Woods, unbend, 

And frolic with your pages! 

And thou, superheat matron Beech, 

In all thy bloom of beauty, 

Relax; and learn that, now and then, 
Enjoyment is a duty. 

And Lady Lime, the honey sweet. 

With music in thy tresses, 

Step ont—the wild winds pipe the tune, 
And every moment presses. 

Ye damsel Birches, slim and fair, 

And eapersome as misses 
Who’ve just come home from boarding-sc 
And dream of love and kisses, 

I know you’re ready: come away, 

With silver-braided kyrtles, 

And taper limbs, and flowing hair, 

And breath as sweet as myrtles. 

Ye Firs and Larches, rough ss lads 
Let loose from school or college; 

Ye Poplars, stiff as men on ’Change, 
Forget your cram of knowledge. 

You’re no such beauties of yourselves, 


Ye steadfast Elms, onr English trees, 

The charm of rural alleys, 

The grace of parks and village green, 

And darlings of onr valleys: 

Come forth, with robes of flowing green, 
The ivy for your flounces— 

The dance will languish in the dale. 

If one of you renounces. 

And yon, like melancholy maids. 

Who sigh on lonely pillows, 

Or widows, ere they’ve cast their weeds— 
Ye fond, romantic Willows, 

Come from your looking glass, the stream, 


And thou, dear Hawthorn—sweetest s 
The beautiful, the tender, 

Bright with the fondling of the sun, 
And prankt in bridal splendour— 
Come witb tby sisters, full of bloom. 
And all thy bridesmaids merry— 


Strike up the music! Lo ! it sounds! 

The expectant woodlands listen; 

They wave their branches to the sky, 

And all their dew-drops glisten. 

There comes a rustling from the heights, 
A buzzing from the hollow; 

They move, the ancient Oaks and Elms, 
And all the juniors follow. 

They move, they start, they thrill, they da 
They shake their boughs with pleasure, 
And flutter all their gay green leaves, 
Obedient to the measnre. 

Pair off. a stately couple; 

And Larch to Willow makes his bow, 

The unbending to the supple. 

The Hawthorn, charm of every eye, 

In Beauty’s ranks a leader, 

Has choice of many for her hand, 

Bnt gives it to the Cedar. 

She loves the wisdom of his looks. 

And name renowned in story: 

And he, th’ effulgence of her eyes, 

And fragrance of her glory. 

The Poplar, very gannt and tall, 

Says to the Ash: “ May I press 
Thy fairy figure in the waltz ? 

If not, I’ll ask the Cypress.” 

And Ash consents—bnt thinks her beau 


The Elms and Lindens choose their m 
And e’en the sturdy HoEy; 

And aU the Brambles and the Ferns 
Think standing still is folly, 

And foot it briskly on the sward, 

As wild as lads and lasses— 

But make sad havoc as they twirl, 
With all the flowers and grasses. 


If any of our wonder-loving readers will put a small 
phial into his pocket, and stroll through some hedge-rowed 
lane or quiet field at the sweetest season of the year, he 
may find food for meditation in the results of his walk. 
Let him direct his steps to the side of the first ditch or 
pool in which the water is not fetid, where the surface is 
already mantled over with the verdant duck-weed, and 
where many aquatic plants, springing from the bottom, 
wave their leaves in the limpid element. Stooping down 
on the brink, let him lift with his fingers a little of the 
coating of duck-weed, disturbing the water as slighly as 
possible, and then, peeping through the opening he has 
made, examine slowly and carefully the bottom thus re¬ 
vealed. On the mud he will probably see a good many 
round knobs of jelly, from the size of a turnip-seed to 
that of a pea, of a transparent green hue, and otters of i 
the same kind adhering to the stalks and under surfaces 
of the leaves of the aquatic plants : let him select a few 
of these, place them, with some clear water and a frag¬ 
ment of some plant, in his phial, and hasten home. He 
will have obtained a creature which, about a century ago, 
electrified the scientific world, and opened up a new and 
most marvellous chapter in the history of Life. It is the 
Fresh-water Polype (Hydra viridis). 

The invention of the microscope had given an immense 
impetus to natural science; and a galaxy of illustrious 
men had by its means been announcing wondrous facts, 
the records of which fill the pages of the Philosophical 
Transactions of our own Royal Society, as well as many 
works of great merit specially devoted to microscopy. 
But yet, when, in 1744, Abraham Trembley of Geneva 
declared what he had seen of this little fresh-water animal, 
this living ball of green jelly, it was regarded as a thing 
incredible, and even impossible. The facts “ were so con¬ 
trary to all former experience, and so repugnant to every 
established notion of animal life, that the scientific world 
were amazed; and while the more cautions among natu¬ 
ralists set themselves to verify what it was difficult to be¬ 
lieve, there were many who looked upon the alleged facts 
as impossible fancies. The discoveries of Trembley were, 
however, speedily confirmed ; and we are now so familiar 
with the outlines of the history of the fresh-water polype, 
and its marvellous reproductive powers, that we can 
scarcely appreciate the vividness of the sensation felt 
when it was all novel and strange ; when the reading men 
of our learned societies were daily experimenting on these 
poor worms, and transmitting them to one another from 
distant countries, by careful posts, and as moat precious 
gifts; and when even ambassadors interested themselves 
in sending early intelligence of tbe engrossing theme to 
their respective courts.” 

Let us try to see what Trembley saw. Put the phial 
in a window, and allow it to remain uutouched a while. 
The balls of jelly have all attached themselves, some to 
tbe glass sides, some to the plant, but they are balls no 
longer. Each is a thread of some half inch in length, 
and about as thick as small twine, adhering by one ex¬ 
tremity ; while from the otter radiate, like a star, six 
slender threads, which are waved irregularly through the 
water, thrown into spiral coils or various contortions, 
elongated again, slowly or suddenly, and in different de¬ 
grees. Two or three minute water-insects are swimming 
giddily about; one of them, as he shoots unconsciously 
by, just touches one of these slender threads. In an in¬ 
stant the playful course is arrested ; the little thing strives 
to pursue his way, drags the flexible cord that holds him 
hither and thither; redonbles his efforts, pulls away and 
stretches it till we think it must break and free him. 
No! like a skilful angler, the Jelly is bnt wearying his 
victim: suddenly the thread is thrown into corkscrew 


coils, and the helpless insect is dragged in ; another thread 
is brought to bear upon it, and another. Poor thing ! 
“ actum de eo est,” it is all up with him! He is dragged 
helplessly to the base of the radiating threads, and there, 
in the midst of their circle, an aperture is gaping, which 
stretches wider and wider, while the prey is slowly sucked 
in, until it is quite engulfed within the gelatinous body. 

But, for some time before this, the prey had become quite 
motionless; its struggles, thongh violent at first, had soon 
entirely ceased, and it was evident that a fatal effect had 
been produced by the mere contact of those slender 
threads. 

What is the nature of this subtle venom that resides in 
a creature apparently so low in the scale of being, so 
simple in structure, and almost homogeneous in substance ? 
Worms, and the larv® of insects that may be wounded, 
and even chopped into pieces, and yet survive for hours, 
die suddenly from a touch of these gelatinous threads ? 
“ I have sometimes,” says Baker, “ forced a worm from 
a polype the instant it has been seized, at the expense of 
breaking off the polype’s arms, and have always observed 
it to die very soon afterwards, without one single instance 
of recovery/’ On the other hand, the tiny water-fleas, 
and otter minute Crustacea, frequently escape with im¬ 
punity even from the very mouth of the polype; for they 
are enclosed in a borney shell, which evidently protects 
their vital parts from tbe morbific touch. 

The microscope throws light on the question, and re¬ 
veals a most elaborate system of offensive weapons with 
which these soft and sluggish creatures are provided. 
According to Oorda, each tentacle forms a slender mem¬ 
braneous tube, filled with an albuminous substance nearly 
fluid, mingled with some oily particles. This substance, 
at certain definite points, swells out into tubercles or dense 
warts, which run round the tentacle in a spiral line. 
Each wart is furnished with several spine-bearing vesicles, 
which are organs of touch, and with an organ of highly 
curious structure, which is tbe weapon of offence. 

The organ of touoh consists of a fine sac, enclosing 
another with thicker walls, within which there is a small 
cavity. From the upper extremity, where the inner and 
the outer sacs are in contact, there projects a long cilium, 
or fine pointed bristle, which is not retractile, and appears 
to be immovable. 

The weapon of offence is placed in tbe midst of these 
spines, in the centre of each wart. It consists of an oval 
transparent sac, imbedded in the substance of the wart, 
with its perforated extremity exactly at the surface. At 
the bottom of the interior of the sac there is a body, in 
shape resembling a saucer, in the .centre of which stands 
a small oval, solid body, bearing on its summit a calcareous 
dart, pointed at its extremity, and bifid, or sagittate, at 
its base. This dart can be projected at the will of the 
animal, and again withdrawn into the sac. When the 
prehensile instinct is exerted, the darts are thrust out with 
force, and, entering the tissues of the prey, retain it; 
while at the same time, in all probability, a subtle but 
potent poison is injected, the effects of which we have 
already alluded to. 

But this is a modern discovery. The circumstance in 
the economy of these animals which appeared so anoma¬ 
lous, was the mode in which they were both naturally and 
artificially multiplied. They were manifestly animals, 
yet it was found that they could be propagated by slips 
or cuttings, like plants 1 In the warm weather of Summer 
each polype is observed to shoot forth, from various parts 
of its body, little warts, or knobs, which increase rapidly, 
until in a few days they assume the form of the parent 
animal, each one being furnished with a circle of tenta¬ 
cles, though still attached at its lower end. The young 
one, which up to this period had received its nutriment 
from the parent’s stomach, from which a channel had 
communicated with its own, now catches prey with its 
own tentacles, the duct closes, the connection of the base 
with the mother becomes more slender, and at length the 
little animal falls off and commences independent life. 
Such is the ordinary mode of increase—generation by 
gemmation. 

In Autumn, the Hydra propagates by means of eggs, 
which are deposited around the parent; the basal portion 
of her body being spread over them, and becoming a 
horny protecting skin. She immediately dies, and the 
eggs are hatched in the ensuing Spring. 

But these strange animals may be artificially increased 
at pleasure, and that by means which, to higher animals, 
would inevitably destroy, instead of multiplying life. If 
the head of a polype, with all its tentacles, be cut off from 
the trunk with scissors, it will presently develope a new 
trunk and base, while the headless trunk begins to shoot 
out new tentacles; and thus, in a little time, two perfect 
animals are formed. If one of these be cut into three, 
four, or half-a-dozen pieces, each piece supplies the want¬ 
ing parts, and so maDy animals are made, all as perfect 
and active, and endowed with the same functions, as the 
first. Nor does, it signify in what direction the mutilation 
is made; a longitudinal, a diagonal, or a transverse divi¬ 
sion is equally successful; nay, even a small portion of 
the skin soon grows into a polype. 

It was from this power of perpetual reproduction that 
this singular animal received the name of Hydra, by which 
it is known among naturalists; as if it realized the ancient 
monster of fabulous story, whose heads sprouted anew as 
fast as they were cut off by Hercules. 

Most curious monstrosities were produced by the expe¬ 
riments of philosophers .on these animals, especially by 
partial separations. If a polype be slit from the summit 
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of which will capture and swallow food. If these again be 
slit half-a-dozen times, as many heads will be formed sur¬ 
mounting the same body. If now all these be cut off, as 
many new ones will spring up in their place, while each 
of the severed heads becomes a new polype, capable of 
being, in its turn, varied and multiplied ad infinitum; so 
that in every respeotour little reality exceeds its fabulous 
namesake. 

The polypes may be grafted together. If cut-off pieces 
be placed in contact, and pushed together with a gentle 
force, they will unite and form a single one. The head of 
one may be thus planted on the trunk of another. 

Another method of uniting them, perhaps still more 
wonderful, is by introducing one within the other; the 
operator forced the body of the one into the mouth of 
the other, pushing it down so that the heads were brought 
together. After forcibly keeping it for some time in this 
state, the two individuals at length united, and a polype 
was formed, distinguishable only by having twice the 
usual number of tentacles. 

There is one species which can actually be turned inside 
out like a glove, and yet perform all the functions of life 
as before, though that which was the coat of the stomach 
is now the skin of the body, and vice versa. If it should 
chance that a polype so turned had young in the act of 
budding, these are, of course, now within the stomach. 
If they have arrived at a certain degree of maturity, they 
extend themselves towards the mouth of the parent, that 
they may thus escape when separated. But those which 
are less advanced turn themselves spontaneously inside 
out, and thus place themselves again on the exterior of 
the parent. 

A multitude of otter variations, combinations, and 
monstrosities, have been, as it were, created by the in¬ 
genuity of philosophers; but these are sufficient to give 
a notion of the extraordinary nature of these animals, 
and to account for the wonder with which they were 
regarded. 

The Hydra was, until lately, considered as an animal 
of very simjpie structure, being composed of mere granules 
of jelly, set in a glairy, enveloping fluid. But the further 
we push our researches, the more are we disposed to hesi¬ 
tate in pronouncing on the comparative simplicity or 
complexity of any organism. We have already seen the 
elaborate array of weapons in the tentacles. Mr. Ger- 
vais has shown that the component granules of the body 
are of diverse forms, and, in all probability, sustain dif¬ 
ferent relations to the general economy. The whole body 
consists of a sac, with thin dilatable walls, enclosing a 
capacious cavity, which forms the stomach : the granules 
which border this cavity are conical papill® projecting 
Into the stomach, and are supposed to have a digestive 
function; the exterior series are lengthened, and consti¬ 
tute an integument, while some of the immediate ones are 
arranged in bands, which are, with little doubt, presumed 
to be muscular. The muscular bands in the tentacles are 
still more distinct, running in four series, which pass dia¬ 
gonally to and fro from side to side, forming lozenge¬ 
shaped spaces by mutual intersection. 
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Addison’s Grave in Westminster Abbey.— There is no 
author who has written better on the associations of this 
famous old church—the burial-place of so many kings, 
queens and men of enduring fame—a building of such ex¬ 
treme beauty of form, rendered, too, still more beautiful 
by its varied lights and shades, and having a history of a 
thousand years written upon Its crumbling buttresses— 
than the distinguished man who lies beneath the slab 
shown in our engraving. 

Addison rests in the north aisle of Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
near the entrance, close to the richly-ornamented tomb of 
Lord Montague, and not far from that of Queen Elizabeth 
—so that he is quite at a distance from his brother poets; 
and when we look around the well-known corner of the 
Abbey, and read the inscriptions on tho stones which 
co ver the remains of Dr. Johnson, Garriok, Siddons, Gold¬ 
smith, Sheridan, Campbell, and a host of others, we can¬ 
not help feeling that tho taste and feelings of Addison 
have been consulted by tbe ohoioe of the companionship 
of his remains. 

He died Jan. 7th, 1719, leaving a daughter about a year 
old. Addison, in bis time, had many quarrels with his 
associations; it is, however, pleasant to notice that before 
his death he sent for Gay, and apologised for his ill 
temper. His interview about the same time with his stop- 
son, Lord Warwick, is well known. 

A stone of good design has been placed over the grave 
of Addison, on which is the following inscription : 

ADDISON. 


The grave of Addison seems to have been left for more 
than a century without mark; and all honour be to those 
who have placed this memorial. There are, however, the 
remains of many choice spirits still without inscriptions. 
—London lUmtrated Newt. 
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